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PRECIOSITE AFTER THE 17%rn CENTURY 


The true history of préciosité, when finally written, will discount 
the efforts of patriots to pin on some neighboring nation the respon- 
sibility for what has been a periodically fashionable indisposition. 
A seeking of causes rather than of material for recrimination would 
have made for a more equable literary temperature in Spain, Italy, 
England, France, whenever Gongorism, Marinism, Euphuism, pré- 
ciosité came under discussion. It would, likewise, have saved the 
critical reputation of some worthy literary figures from a slight 
amount of unnecessary strain. It would, for instance, have spared 
somewhat Ménage’s authority as an observer of préciosité,’ done no 
harm to Chapelain’s standing as a student of medieval French,” 
and obviated an excusable inaccuracy on the part of Professor 
Tinker.* 

A brief inquiry made elsewhere * has indicated the existence of 
mature préciosité long before the 17th century. To point out that, 


* Ménagiana, i, pp. 65-66: “ ... dés cette premiére Représentation (of 
the Préc. Rid., Nov. 18, 1659) Von revint du galimatias, & du style forcé.” 

* Chapelain, De la Lecture des Vieuw Romans, MDCCXXVIII, pp. 328- 
329: “ Premiérement, la maniére de converser entre ces chevaliers et ces 
Dames, c’est-d-dire, selon ma supposition, celle du tems ot ce Livre (Lance- 
lot) fut écrit, étoit simple & naive, sans gentillesse et sans agrément, mais 
de bon sens, claire, & laconique 4 ne rien dire que de nécessaire, & 4 dire 
tout ce qu'il falloit, morata plutot qu’urbana, telle 4 peu prés que celle 
des Romains du tems de Numa, en un mot peu galante et fort solide.” 

’ Tinker, The Salon and English Letters, 1915, p. 29: “It is no less true 
that the women of the salons were not permanently précieuses ridicules. 
Preciosity had its day; it did its work (which was by no means contempt- 
ible) ; and it was laughed out of existence. There were no précieuses in 
1750.” 

* Recurrent Préciosité, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxI, p. 129. 

129 
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in spite of Moliére and Boileau, préciosité has had an uninterrupted 
and fruitful career between the age of Louis XIV and our day may 
prove not uninteresting to those who see in the affectation some- 
thing much more vital than a fancy bred in the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet and passing away with that “cour choisie,” as Fléchier 
calls it. 

The words précieux, précieuse, préciosité are applied so fre- 
quently by French writers to the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries 
that no doubt can be entertained as to the capability of the disease 
to survive strong hostile treatment. M. Bastide, for example, finds 
in the style of Pierre Coste “au début du XVIIIe. siécle, comme 
un dernier et faible écho de Hotel de Rambouillet et de la société 
des précieuses,” and rightly terms touching the attempts of Mlle 
Suson de Brun to imitate this style, which had greatly impressed 
her.’ Voltaire scorns as “trop précieux pour lui” the society at 
the Marquise de Lambert’s salon.* None too complimentary to the 
Marquise Céliante, “cette petite précieuse,” is the maid in Poin- 
sinet’s Cercle (1764).7. The précieux phrases of La Motte in the 
18th century differ in nothing from the circumlocutions of the 17th 
century précieuses.8 Having developed an individual method of 
expression, Marivaux, whose name became almost synonymous with 
préciosité, was doomed to hear “ Fontenelle l’excuser de son style 
précieux,” ® and, what was probably more galling, to suffer Pré- 
vost’s “croirait-on qu’il fit possible de faire l’apologie du style 
précieux?”?° But Marivaux did not invent his mannerism: “ I] 
avait pour autorités La Bruyére quelquefois, Dufresny et Ha- 
milton souvent, Fontenelle presque toujours.” +4 At the end of the 
1%th century, characterized by a rejuvenation of fine writing and 
refined speaking, the affectation appears in the most eloquent ser- 


® Bastide, Anglais et Frangais du XVIlIe. Siécle, 1912, p. 318. 

*Mary Summer (Mme Charlotte Filon Foucaux), Quelques Salons de 
Paris au XVIIIe. Siécle, 1898, p. 20. 

™Poinsinet, Le Cercle, ou La Soirée a la Mode, in Répertoire général du 
Théatre Francais, vol. x11, MDCCCXVIII, p. 228. 

8 Livet, Dict. des Préc., préf. pp. Xxxi-xxxii: e. g., oracle roulant du 
destin for un dé @ jouer, les chambres garnies for Vhypocrisie des gens au 
doux parler, le suisse dum jardin for une haie. 

® Fleury, Marivaua et le Marivaudage, 1881, p. 241. 

* Brunetiére, Etudes Critiques, 3e série, 1904, p. 173. 

“ Fleury, op. cit., p. 278. 
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mons of Massillon; and that it must have had a tremendous vogue 
in the early part of the succeeding century, its presence in Mon- 
tesquieu’s Lettres persanes and L’Esprit des Lois ** and Le Sage’s 
stinging persecution of the contemporary précieuses demonstrate 
with sufficient force. 

The best as well as the worst underwent contamination. Even 
the most celebrated poets of the nineteenth century were not 
exempt from the malady, though, in the opinion of so many his- 
torians and critics, the plague had long before been utterly stamped 
out. Among others, Victor Hugo was peculiarly susceptible to it, 
and Barat is correct in commenting thus on his poem, A Mes Odes: 
“C’est joli, mais précieux plutdt que pittoresque; tout le monde 
d’ailleurs est précieux de 1823 4 1826.” 1% Musset, though rarely, 
is occasionally guilty of rather flagrant préciosité:** and as for 
Théophile Gautier, he espoused its cause fearlessly and with 
warmth.*® More recently, in the words of Gustave Kahn, Huys- 
mans “enseignait la préciosité, et tentait 4 dire rien avec pitto- 
resque,” *° and Saint-Pol Roux combined, frequently to excess, the 
characteristics of both the précieua and the Gongorist.** 

Without any question, Voltaire saw the thing in the right light 
in his own day when he declared that the style of the précieuses 
had been revived because of the ambition to shine,—though that 
single reason would not explain the entire subsequent course of 
préciosité. The hankering for invidious distinction seems, in all 
countries, to have been the opening wedge for préciosité, affecting 
manners as well as speech.** The noblemen who, in the sixteenth 
century, innovated in language by means of such phrases as 
jallons, je ferions,°—and thereby did a fairly permanent injury 


* Brunetiére, op. cit., p. 124. 

* Barat, Le Style Poétique et la Révolution Romantique, 1904, p. 115. 

“Fleury, op. cit., p. 304. 

* Du Camp, Théophile Gautier, 1895, p. 100: “ .. . il estimait le précieux 
et ne s’en cachait pas: ‘La préciosité, cette belle fleur francaise qui 
s’épanouit si bien dans les parterres 4 compartiments des jardins de la 
vieille école, et que Moliére a si méchamment foulée aux pieds dans je 
ne sais plus quelle immortelle mauvaise petite piece.’ ” 

* Kahn, Symbolistes et Décadents, 1902, p. 35. 

* Ibid., p. 323. 

* Cf. the dictionary definition of préciosité: “ Affectation dans les 
maniéres, dans le langage...” (Petit Larousse). 

* Diancourt, Atlas litt. de la France, 1878, p. 90. 
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to the grammatical purity of the speech of many rustic communi- 
ties,—were inspired by motives similar to those which, in the 
process of time, furnished the précieuses with a highly variegated 
repertory and enlarged the conception of préciosité. 

It was to be expected that the men and women who favored 
unusual practices in language should be members of a select, ex- 
clusive group in either a social or a literary sense. This fact, 
not so clear in the seventeenth century, because so many historians 
have beclouded the premises, is evident in later periods. It can 
be seen that the people of the salons in the eighteenth century were 
the précieux of whom we hear, and that they formed a close cor- 
poration which influenced language and style very definitely. 
There is practically no escape from the conclusion that Marivaux’s 
mannerisms are the mannerisms of the coterie to which he be- 
longed.*° This group, restricted at first, attracted imitators 
through its social and literary powers, again put préciosité on the 
boards,?4 and once more drew a line between the elect and the 
herd. De Pure’s definition of précieuse (1656) applies anew.** 
In recent years the principle of exclusivism for literary purposes 
has been reiterated, especially among the Symbolists.?* 


Naturally, one of the first results of this self-inflicted exclu- 
siveness has been the formation of a “finer” language. To talk 
like everybody else was to be commonplace. It was in order to 


* Brunetiére, op. cit., pp. 127-128. 

* Cf. Mary Summer, op. cit., p. 213: “Enfin, dans la précieuse Araminte, 
(in Poinsinet’s Cercle, 1764) chacun voulait voir le portrait frappant de 
la maitresse du logis. Cette satire mordante, qui fut représentée au 
Théitre Francais, décida de la vogue du salon de Mme de Beauharnais: 
on était curieux de juger de visu ce qui avait soulevé tant de railleries.” 

” Roederer, Mémoire pour servir @ Vhistoire de la Société Polie en 
France, MDCCCXXXV, p. 136: “Aussi de Pure dit-il dans ce méme 
roman, publié en 1656, que le mot de précieuse est un mot du temps, un 
mot @ la mode, qui a cours aujourd’hui comme autrefois celui de prude 
ou de feuillantine, et qui s’applique 4 certaines personnes du beau sexe 
qui ont su se tirer du prix commun, et ont acquis une espéece et un 
rang tout particulier. Elles sont, dit-il, une secte nouvelle.” 

* Cf. Kahn, op. cit., pp. 32 and 42; Beaunier, La Poésie nouvelle, 
MCMII, p. 90 (where mention is made of Laforgue’s dictum, “ Pour 
éloigner le bourgeois, . . . se cuirasser d’un peu de fumisme extérieur 
...’), and p. 241 (concerning Viélé-Griffin’s refusal to “reconnaitre A 
‘tous les épiciers’ le droit de contempler, dimanches et fétes, la Vénus! ”’). 
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evade this stigma that Marivaux indulged in his fine-spun ver- 
biage and in his pretentious metaphors.** Just as ordinary ex- 
pressions were esteemed vulgar in the seventeenth century, so, 
in the eighteenth, such words as cruche, choux, foin, pois, noisette, 
couloir, claie, were declared taboo in some gatherings ;*° and when, 
in the nineteenth, Rimbaud’s sonnet on the vowels is interpreted 
by the young Symbolists, or Moréas explains the need of “impollués 
vocables, la période qui s’arcboute,” °° and the like, or Laforgue 
speaks his own particular dialect, some very peculiar and almost 
unintelligible language ensues.*7 ‘To such an extent were plain, 
familiar words excruciating at times to the more sensitive natures 
among the women and the poets that even Julie de Lespinasse, 
the grande amoureuse, a woman of acumen and solid qualities, 
nearly fainted at Buffon’s “c’est une autre paire de manches.”?* 
In Saurin’s Les Meurs du Temps (1760) the Countess cries: 
“Eh! fi! monsieur, c’est un plaisir ignoble. Le soleil n’est fait que 
pour le peuple.’”*® With an avowedly deep purpose,—which can 
be accepted without too great a reduction,—Gustave Kahn and 
Stuart Merrill shun every-day words, stringing together rare 
terms, meaningful for themselves, and perhaps for themselves 
only.*° The atmosphere in which they live is an upper, ethereal 
region. An extension of this reaction to “higher” influences placed 
good, robust health, in the days of Mme du Deffand (who lived 
to the age of eighty-three years), among the vulgar, indelicate 
incidents of life.** The acute sensibilities of well-bred ladies re- 
quired indulgence in hysterics and other nervous fits on notable 
occasions, as when august literary lions like Laharpe and Mar- 


* Cf. Bruneitére, op. cit., pp. 172 and 273. 

> Mornet, Le Romantisme en France au XVIIIe. Siécle, 1912, p. 238: 
These “et d’autres rusticités se trouvent dans la traduction de Gessner 
par Huber . . .; mais Huber s’en excuse, et Clément de Dijon s’en indigne. 
On peut traduire Homére, mais on ne doit pas l’avilir.” 

* Cf. Moréas, Prem. Armes du Symbolisme, 1889, p. 34. 

* Cf. Beaunier, op. cit., pp. 61, 83, 141. 

** Mary Summer, op. cit., pp. 95-96. 

*Saurin, Les Maurs du Temps, in Répertoire Général du Théétre Fran- 
cais, vol. xu, MDCCCXVIITI, pp. 188-189. 

* Beaunier, op. cit., pp. 317-318. 

* Mary Summer, op. cit., p. 65: “Elle (Septimanie d’Egmont) a mis 
aussi 4 la mode les vapeurs, les attaques de nerfs, les évanouissements, tout 
l’arsenal des coquettes pour conquérir et attendrir.” 
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montel recited their extraordinary compositions in some drawing- 
room. Acquainted with the requirements of true decorum, Lisette, 
in the Cercle, affirms: “Vraiment, c’est que vous ignorez encore, 
mademoiselle, que rien n’est moins décent, dans le grand monde, 
que de jouir d’une santé parfaite .. .”** She might have added 
that a sturdy physical constitution was incompatible with the 
ability to appreciate beauty or to enjoy culture. Delicacy, fragility, 
extreme sensitiveness,—which were not nearly so much the rule 
in actuality as they are in the paintings of the period,—most 
readily gained invidious distinction for those who seemed to 
have them. 

Later it was, indeed, “une autre paire de manches.” The 
précieux fashion had changed. In 1845 bagnio types and slang 
were the fad among the Four Hundred.** By 1866 argot had be- 
come firmly intrenched in sections of French society. Villars 
found it worth while to play Moliére to his fellow-Parisians in 
Les Précieuses du Jour,3*—though so faithfully as to render his 
play almost illegible to us today,*°— and Sardou included speci- 
mens of the new and hardier préciosité in his Famille Benoiton. 
The mode owed much to the English turf, to English high life, to 


English military men, and to the seamy side of the English 
stage,*® just as the précieux mode of Lilly’s and Voiture’s epoch 
had leaned on the languishing and pretty proceedings in Italian 
drawing-rooms; just as the enthusiasm for things English in the 
eighteenth century dominated not the speech alone of French 
society and literature, but even the architecture and the household 
arrangements. 


® Poinsinet, Cercle, p. 220. 

* Diancourt, Atlas litt., p. 129. 

* Villars, Les Précieuses du Jour, 1866, pp. 9-10: “Je Vai dit et je le 
répéte, mes Précieuses sont sorties toutes armées de la grossi@reté du lan- 
gage moderne, comme celles de Moliére naquirent du langage alambiqué 
de V’hétel Rambouillet.” 

* Cf. Larroumet, Bt. de litt. et dart, 1893, pp. 29-30. 

* An example of the English influence: Villars, Les Préc. du Jour, p. 22: 
“ Marthe, célinant le général. Bon! .. . la soupe au lait qui monte... 
ca va renverser! ... Voyons, tonton chéri... Zizine a raison... je 
crois qu’ils voulaient nous faire poser . . . et puis, ils ne sont pas drdles 
ces pélerins-la, ils ne parlent ni worth, ni sport, ni turf, ni box, ni bock, 
ni boock, ni match, ni pick, ni pie, ni ring, ni stik, ni stock ... Sont-ils 
seulement éleveurs, coureurs, entraineurs, cricketteurs, highlifeurs? ” 
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The history of the variations in préciosité shows that what is 
précieux is most often likely to start out as an imitation of foreign 
practices,—since what is foreign is to us abnormal and hence 
affected,—and that those who seek the repute of singularity or of 
superiority in this direction will in the majority of cases choose 
as the object of their idolatry the foreign country most,—or least,— 
in the public eye at the time. 

Now, England, during the eighteenth century and a large part 
of the nineteenth century, was like a land recently opened up to 
French men and women. Anglomania was rife, and Voltaire, in 
1764, took occasion to defend the current craze** which Saurin, 
for one, had, with the best of intentions, of course, held up to 
ridicule.** The influence of the magic shibboleth “English” ap- 
parently had no limit. Vocabulary, philosophy, dress, the drama, 
landscape gardening,—everything was copied after English origi- 
nals.*° British melancholy invaded the tranquil gaiety of the most 
gently nurtured of the French. Commerce with Young, Ossian, 
Thomson filled many imaginative Gallic minds with lugubrious 
visions of majestic mists, awful depths, impetuous streams, secular 
trees, delicious and fatal disorders, eternal abysses,*° and there 
was in the experience a decidedly pleasurable and rather volup- 
tuous sensation which was soon communicated to the leaders of 
the rising Romantic School. The Ossianic précieuses took up their 
abode by rushing rivers and shuddering chasms,—while over in 
England, as may be gathered from the poems of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 
the comments of Walpole, the activities of Mrs. Montagu, some of 
the Johnsonian dicta, and the phraseology of Mrs. Carter,*: the 


** Cf. Tinker, op. cit., p. 12, note 3. 

*Saurin, L’Anglomane, MDCCLXXIII, avertissement, pp. iii-iv: “... 
je n’ai voulu attaquer que cet enthousiasme aveugle de nos Anglomanes, 
que cette espéce de culte qu’ils rendent aux Auteurs Anglais, peut-étre 
moins pour les exalter que pour rabaisser les nétres.” 

* Ibid., p. 10: “On s’habille, on se coeffe & Von toste A Panglaise . . .”: 
also, p. 14, 30; p. 18: 

Suivant l’usage Anglais, j’ai voulu, ce matin, 
Qu’on fit, d’un grand Parterre, un petit Boulingrin; 
J’y veux avoir de tout, des vallons, des collines .. . 


“ Mornet, op. cit., pp. 175-176. 
“Cf. Tinker, op. cit., pp. 225, 95, 108, 119, 134, 140. 
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reigning preciosity aped the social and literary mannerisms of the 
French salons of the seventeenth century. 

From such evidence as happens to be at hand, it would seem that 
the feminine and masculine réles in préciosité have diverged in 
the history of the movement. The association of précieux manners 
with précieux speech has occurred generally on the initiative of 
the women, whereas for the men préciosité has been mainly a lin- 
guistic or artistic endeavor. The précieuse both spoke and dressed 
the part. The male of the species only spoke it. If, in addition, 
the ladies could dazzle in other ways, no hesitancy was shown in 
assuming the necessary attitudes, gestures and verbal idiosyncra- 
sies. Even learning was incurred; and the femmes savantes, who 
constituted merely another sect of précieuses, abounded as well 
after the seventeenth century as before. Voltaire’s friend, the Mar- 
quise du Chatelet, and Mme de Staél ought not, perhaps, to be 
reckoned within this group, since, as in the case of modern sci- 
entific women, their interest in research was sincere and abiding. 
But Mme Geoffrin’s disciple. Mme Necker,** Bachaumont’s eldest 
daughter,** Jeanne de Montesson,** at intervals, Mme de Lam- 
bert, and many more carried the banner of erudition with an air 
not exempt from pomp and vanity. In the first decades of the 
eighteenth century Paris could have furnished all the factors for 
an incisive continuation of the Femmes Savantes.** Latterly, the 
brand of infamy has been conspicuously absent in those instances 
in which women have gone in for learning. The pursuit of erudi- 
tion has been made hard and exacting, even for men; and the 
women who have won scholarly distinction have earned it on a 
fair field where no favors were shown, and have found it of very 
little invidious social value. 

In general, then, just as in the age of Marie de Champagne or 


© Tbid., p. 78. 

“Cf. Goncourt, Portraits intimes du XVIIle Siécle, 1, p. 16. 

“Cf. Mary Summer, op. cit., pp. 186-187. 

“Cf. Goncourt, Port. int., 11, p. 238: “ Paris était devenu la maison 
de Philaminte. I] avait des “ femmes savantes,” et il avait des “ hommes 
savants.” Le grec et le latin régnaient, les traducteurs gouvernaient, les 
restituteurs de textes florissaient, les annotateurs passaient grands hommes, 
les conseilleurs de sens hommes célébres. Le latin était la passion, il 
était la mode du temps. Les Ninons ne se faisaient plus lire des comédies, 
mais du latin mis en francais. La contagion passait les mers et gagnait 
Londres.” 
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of Julie d’Angennes, the symptoms of préciosité, recurring re- 
peatedly, have comprised exclusivism, a craze for the foreign or 
the distant, a passion for sentimental metaphysics, scorn for the 
bourgeois,—especially among bourgeois,—extravagance and affec- 
tation in deportment, dress, and speech, along with the feminiza- 
tion of the social and literary environment. There has also been 
a genuine, earnest, honest desire to increase the possibilities of 
the French language and of French diction,—above all, in recent 
days. 

The inadequacy of customary French for work or discussion in 
which the imaginative and the picturesque are prominent has been 
felt from the Renaissance on. Dissatisfaction with the common 
mode of expression has been particularly noticeable among women- 
writers, and the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have had their 
literary Madelons as well as the seventeenth. We have only to read 
at random in the works of Myriam Harry, Mme Tinayre, Gérard 
d’Houville, the Comtesse de Noailles, in order to become conscious 
of the transmigration of Mlle de Scudéry’s spirit,** modernized, 
it is true, and intensified in effort, but weak in execution because 
of a too evident seeking for effect. That same tendency to create 
a special language had become marked in the somewhat enervat- 
ing style of the Goncourt brothers, which, in Bourget’s opinion, 
belongs in the ranks of decadent literature,—fated to be under- 
stood after a while only by a clique.*7 In Victor Hugo it had taken 
the form of an unceasing stream of metaphors, the number of 
which can best be ascertained through Duval’s Dictionnaire des 
Métaphores de V. Hugo;*® and in 1801 Morellet had deemed it 


“Cf. Bertaut, La Litt. féminine @aujourd’ hui, 1909, pp. 281-282: “ Il leur 
(women-writers) faut leurs paysages exotiques, leurs sensations imprévues, 
leurs spectacles inattendus, elles en sont ravies, car elles savent trouver 
dans cet imprévu. qui déroute souvent l’observateur de l’autre sexe, une 
mine d’épithétes nouvelles, d’adjectifs inemployés, de curieuses rencontres 
d’expression, qu’elles se hitent de s’approprier.” 

“ Cf. Bourget, Essais de Psychol. Contemp., 1, pp. 22-23: “ Le Psychologue 
que j’imagine raisonnerait de méme a l’endroit des littératures de déca- 
dence. Il dirait: “ Ces littératures non plus n’ont pas de lendemain. Elles 
aboutissent 4 des altérations de vocabulaire, 4 des subtilités de mots qui 
rendront le style inintelligible aux générations 4 venir. Dans cinquante 
ans, la langue des fréres de Goncourt, par exemple, ne sera comprise que 
des spécialistes.” 
* Mabilleau, Victor Hugo, 1911, p. 166. 
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wise to counsel Chateaubriand to démétaphoriser.*® LDelille’s peri- 
phrases hid the want of personal warmth, and very often those 
of Hugo concealed the absence of thought. Judged by the so-called 
Somaize of the seventeenth century,—the author of the dictionary 
of the précieuses,—the imaginative language of these men would 
have been rated as undoubted préciosité ; and their contemporaries 
have so estimated it in many instances. 

What the Romantic writers were undertaking to accomplish 
differed slightly from that which had been attempted previously. 
The real object of the Pléiade, in enunciating principles which 
developed into préciosité, had been to enrich and reanimate the 
language by adding to the number of usable words and rhetorical 
devices. In the eighteenth century the more or less conscious aim 
of préciosité was an increase in the stock of ideas or a multiplica- 
tion of clever or subtle ideas. Without inventing much in the way 
of vocabulary, the Romanticists achieved préciosité by alliances 
of words and ideas which stirred the imagination, superinduced 
revery, and left in the lurch the regular French directness. The 
Symbolists, in turn, harking back to the Renaissance and the 
period of Louis XIV, and using as their text Fénelon’s statement 
about the impoverishment of the language since the 16th century,” 
confess that they mean to increase the vocabulary and force rhetoric 
to meet their needs. When Moréas, in his manifesto, exhorts writ- 
ers to employ “impollués vocables, . . . les pléonasmes significa- 
tifs, les mystérieuses ellipses, l’anacoluthe en suspens, tout trope 
hardi et multiforme,” °*—he is simply repeating the program of 
the Pléiade and of the précieuses lashed by Moliére. When Gustave 
Kahn asserts the right of authors to anticipate usage,®* he is fol- 
lowing one of the first laws of préciosité, which consists in holding 


” Cf. Barat, op. cit., p. Vi. 
® Cf. Fleury, op. cit., p. 288: “On connait sa définition du cure-oreille et 
du cure-dent: 
La merveille 
Qui sert 4 rendre pure ou la bouche ou l’oreille, 
et celle d’une fabrique d’ot sortent 


. . ces milliers de dards dont les pointes légéres 
Fixent le lin flottant sur le sein des bergéres, 


vulgairement des épingles.” 
™ Cf. Beaunier, op. cit., p. 150. 
= Cf. Moréas, Prem. Armes du Symbolisme, 1889, p. 34. 
* Cf. Beaunier, op. cit., p. 106. 
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itself above the common law,—as the earlier précieux well under- 
stood,—and in coining expressions at will: and when he favors the 
use of adjectives and infinitives as substantives, and vice versa, 
and would, with slight changes, clothe every word with the power of 
serving as noun, adjective, adverb, verb, he is at one to a surprising 
degree with the older précieux and the Pléiade. When,. too, Ver- 
laine speaks of the ‘enormous and tender Middle Ages,’ ‘a slow 
landscape,’ ‘a gilded perfume,’** he is broadening the scope of 
poetry by a process which, often esthetically effective and much 
more ancient than the Renaissance,” has invariably, under a mis- 
guided conception or through sheer carelessness, degenerated into 
the most paltry of conceits. 

That, nevertheless, the Symbolists have with set purpose ex- 
ploited the latent artistic powers of metaphor and periphrasis,— 
the two rhetorical contrivances which formed the chief stock in 
trade of the 17th century précieua,—places their endeavors above 
the efforts of their predecessors by as much as the thinking reed is 
above the mere reed. Between Saint-Amant’s “ encens de Bacchus ” 
(tabac), or Berthod’s “un postillon d’Kole” (le vent), or the pré- 
cieuses’ “les commodités de la conversation,” “le conseiller des 
Graces,” and Saint-Pol Roux’s “sage-femme de la lumiére” (le 
coq), “ lendemain de chenille en tenue de bal” (papillon), “ ma- 
melle de cristal” (carafe), “coquelicot sonore” (chant du coq),*° 
the poetic or literary attitude has altered considerably. What was 
formerly nothing more than the impulse to say something striking, 
pretty, clever, or strange has grown into a rather earnest wish to 
augment, by means of association and analogy, the amount of 
esthetic enjoyment to be derived from a poetic situation. To the 
Symbolist, metaphor and periphrasis, because they cause medita- 
tion and introspection, are the very essence of poetry itself. To 
the 17th century précieuse, they were an ingenious pastime. Simi- 
larly, what was for Somaize a satiric diversion in the compilation 
of his Dictionnaire des Précieuses, has become, for example, in 
Paul Adam’s Glossaire de Plowert, a fairly serious means of influ- 
encing the language.”* 


* Cf. Nordau, Degeneration, 1896, p. 126. 

® Cf. the classical literatures, as also Old Norse (see Nordby, The Influ- 
ence of Old Norse Lit. upon English Lit., 1901, p. 15). 

Cf. Van Béver et Léautaud, Poétes d’Aujour@’hui, 11, MCMX, p. 189. 

* Cf. Kahn, op. cit., pp. 61-62: “Tel qu’il est et malgré l’abondance de 
ses fautes d’impression le petit volume, qui ne contient que nos néolo- 
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In a previous paper,** it has been shown that préciosité, even 
technically speaking, flourished in almost every period of French 
literary history prior to the 17th century. The present inquiry 
suggests its later continuance. It might, then, perhaps, be ex- 
tremely undesirable to look on 17th century préciosité as a sudden, 
spontaneous and unique ailment,—as has been done in the past 
with a resultant wrench to the student’s sense of real values. Pos- 
sibly a more accurate notion of its ravages in the days of Moliére 
and Boileau and of the importance of the onslaught on it by these 
and other writers may be obtained through a study of its progress 
in other epochs in French history and of the continual variation of 
the factors of which it is composed. If it is, in reality, a phase of 
human behavior rather than a purely literary trait——as Roederer 
evidently held in making it the nucleus for his history of polite 
society in France in the 17th century; if it manifests itself in 
every country, in every age, and in every climate as one of the 
most practical and convenient means for distinction among the 
more pretentious in general education, artistic appreciation, social 
attributes; if it has served an especially good purpose in France 
through enrichment of vocabulary, quickening of imagination, 
toning-down of customs and manners; °® then it presents a much 
wider and a much more interesting field for investigation than has 
heretofore been thought to exist, clearly points to the unity and 
family-relationship of similar manifestations, wherever they may 
occur, and finally sets at rest the heated arguments of Tiraboschi 
and his successors as to who started préciositée. 

J. WARSHAW. 


University of Missouri. 


gismes alors parus . .. offre cet intérét, qu’en le parcourant on pourra 
voir que tous nos postulats d’alors ont été accueillis, et sont entrés dans 
le courant de la langue et ne dérangent plus que de trés périmés dilettantes.” 
This is one of a series of remarkable coincidences which suggest that the 
Symbolists apparently devoted much time to the study of 17th century 
préciosité. 

Recurrent Préciosité, Mod. Lang. Notes, Xxxt, p. 129. 

* Cf. Brunetiére, Etudes Critiques, m1, p. 131: “ Ne nous étonnons pas 
non plus si les cuvres sorties, pour ainsi dire, de l’inspiration plus ou 
moins prochaine de Mme de Lambert offrent des traits frappants de res- 
semblance avee celles qu’avait autrefois dictées V’influence de Mme de 
tambouillet, puisque Vinfluence de Tune et Vinspiration de l’autre 
s’efforcaient de diriger la littérature et les meurs vers un méme idéal 


social.” 

















ZUM GOTISCHEN DATIV NACH WA/RpAN MIT 
INFINITIV 


Diese dem Gotischen scheinbar eigentiimliche Konstruktion, die 
zur Ubersetzung des griechischen éyévero mit Infinitiv und Akkusa- 
tiv der Person dient, ist schon von Kéhler, Winkler und anderen * 
behandelt worden. Jedoch fehlt es meines Wissens noch immer an 
einer einigermassen griindlichen Vergleichung der betreffenden 
Konstruktion im Gotischen mit den syntaktischen Verhiltnissen 
der iibrigen germanischen Sprachen,” besonders mit denen des 
Nordgermanischen, das im allgemeinen dem Gotischen syntaktisch 
niher verwandt * ist als das Westgermanische. 

Es ist an sich ganz klar, dass der gotische Dativ mit Infinitiv nach 
wairpan der germanischen Syntax, treu bleibt, denn sonst hatte 
Wulfila statt des Dativs den zum griechischen Original stimmenden 
Akkusativ gesetzt, vgl. L.16, 22. warp gaswiltan Pamma unlédin, 
éyévero arobavely tov mrwxov, ebenso L. 6, 1. 6. Mc. 2, 23 und II. 
Kor. 7%, 7 swaet mis mats faginén warp, aore pe paddAov xapivar. 

Sonst ist nur ein Fall belegt (vgl. Kohler, 8. 290), wo nach 
wairpan (éyévero) der Akkusativ statt des Dativs der Person mit 
Infinitiv vorliegt; namlich L. 4, 36, jah warp afslaupnan allans, 
eyévero OvpBos éxi mavtas. Ich nehme hier mit Grimm (Gram- 
matik 1v, S$. 115, Anm.) und mit Kohler (8. 290-291) gegen Streit- 
berg (Die Gotische Bibel, der ana (gr. émi) vor allans lesen will) 


* Kohler, A., Uber den syntaktischen Gebrauch des Dativs im Gothischen. 
Dresden, 1864; Germania x1, 285-292, 1866. Nachtrag, Germania xm, 
63-64, 1867. 

Winkler, H., Germanische Kasussyntax, I. Der Dativ, Instrumental, ért- 
liche und halbortliche Verhiltnisse, 8S. 17 f. Berlin, 1896. 

J. Grimm, Grammatik, tv, 8. 115, Anm. 

* Vgl. hieriiber Streitberg, Gotisches Elementarbuch, § 234, 2. “ Selbst- 
verstiindlich ist, dass auch die Vergleichung der syntaktischen Verhiilt- 
nisse des Gotischen mit denen der tibrigen germanischen Sprachen wert- 
volle Aufschliisse und Bestiitigungen zu geben vermag. Sie ist namentlich 
dort von Wert, wo das Gotische zum Griechischen stimmt, nur sie kann 
hier lehren, ob sklavische Nachahmung oder zufiillige Ubereinstimmung 
vorliege.” 

* Dies tritt besonders deutlich beim Dativ hervor; vgl. zum Beispiel den 
Gebrauch des Dativ-Instrumentals nach Verben, die im Westgerm. den 
Akkusativ regieren, den absoluten Dativ mit at, usw. 
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an, dass nach warp,‘ der Akkusativ ebenso gut berechtigt wire wie 
der Dativ mit Infinitiv, da sich der Akkusativ mit Infinitiv nicht 
nur im Anord., sondern auch im Westgerm. (vgl. besonders das 
Ahd. bei Notker) so haufig zeigt, dass man diese Konstruktion 
nicht fiir Nachahmung der klassischen Sprachen, sondern als dem 
Gemeingerm. eigentiimlich halten muss. 

Dass man aber dem Gotischen einen Dativ, gerade wie den 
Akkusativ, mit Infinitiv nach unpersénlichem Verbum zuschreiben, 
d. h. den Dativ zum Infinitiv in engere Beziehung setzen darf, leug- 
net Kohler (8. 291) gegen Grimm, indem er den Dativ hier einfach 
als indirektes Objekt (Dativ des entfernteren Objekts) nach 
wairpan ansehen will, gerade wie bei dem selbstiindigen Verbum 
mit einem Substantiv im Nominativ als Subjekt; sowie z. B. Me. 4, 
11 jainaim—in gajukom allata wairpip, éxeivos 8 
Bodais Ta mavra yivera. 

Das wiire nun an sich ganz einleuchtend, wenn Kohler’ nicht 
durch diese Auffassung gezwungen wire, den Infinitiv nach wairpan 
als substantivisch aufzufassen, wobei das Verbum wairpan dann 
nicht unpersonlich, sondern als Pridikat fiir das infinitivische Sub- 
jekt stehen soll; vgl. z. B. Me. 2, 23 warp pairhgaggan imma, wo 
nach Kohler pairhgaggan fiir ein nicht existierendes Substantiv fiir 
Durchgang steht, “das etwa *fatrhgaggs heissen miisste,” ebenso 
*gaggs fiir gaggan (L. 6, 1), *swults fiir gaswiltan (L. 16, 22), 
usw. 

Zwischen dem Dativ des entfernteren Objekts und dem Dativ in 
engerer Beziehung zum Infinitiv—d. h. dem Dativ der Beteiligung 
—ist manchmal keine scharfe Grenzlinie zu ziehen; sie lassen sich 
sogar manchmal nicht unterscheiden, und gegen Koéhler’s Er- 
klirung des Dativs mit Infinitiv nach wairpan wire nichts einzu- 





éy mapa- 


*Vgl. auch entweder den Dativ oder den Akkusativ der Person nach 
sonstigen unpersénlichen Ausdriicken, wie z. B. gép ist, azétizé—rapizé ist, 
aglu ist; hier laufen Dativ und Akkusativ neben einander, es liegt der 
Dativ doch manchmal gegen den griechischen Akkusativ vor, gerade wie 
nach wairpan (warp gaswiltan bamma unlédin, éyévero drodavety rdv 
mrwxdv), wie z. B. L. 18, 25 rapizé allis ist ulbandau—pairhleipan, 
eUkomwrepov yap éort kdunrov —, elaedOetv, Me. 10, 24 hwaiwa aglu ist pbaim 
hugjandam—galeipan, r&s dtcxoddv éore rods wemobbras eloehOeciv, Veal. 





auch Curme, “Is the Gothic Bible Gothic?”’, J. HE. G. Phil. x. S. 362 ff. 
5 Vgl. auch Kohler’s Aufsatz, Der syntaktische Gebrauch des Infinitivs im 
Gothischen, § 1. Der substantivierte Infinitiv, Germania xm, S. 421 f. 
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wenden, wenn es schon festgestellt wire, dass im Gotischen der 
Infinitiv nicht vom Verbum finitum abhdngig ist, gerade wie im 
Griechischen. Es liegt aber kein zwingender Grund vor, dem 
gotischen Infinitiv ein anderes syntaktisches Verhiltnis zum Ver- 
bum finitum (warp) als dem griechischen Infinitiv zum Verbum 
finitum (éyévero) zuzuschreiben. Weiter steht es schon fest, dass 
die Konstruktion des unpersénlichen Verbums mit Infinitiv echt 
germanisch ist, da sie sich nicht nur sonst im Gotischen, sondern 
auch im Nord- und Westgerm. aufweisen lisst.6 Daher geht es 
nicht an, diese im Griechischen vorliegende unpersdnliche Kon- 
struktion dem Gotischen auf Grund des Umstandes abzusprechen, 
dass Wulfila fiir den griechischen Akkusativ (Subjekt vom Infini- 
tiv) den Dativ benutzt. 

Gegen den Gebrauch von unpersénlichem warp mit Infinitiv und 
Dativ der Person kénnte man aber einwenden, dass sich diese Kon- 
struktion sonst nicht im Germanischen aufweisen lasse.’ Dass 
aber aihnliche syntaktische Verhiltnisse in den iibrigen german- 
ischen Sprachen, namentlich im Anord., tatsachlich vorliegen, 
werde ich hier darzulegen versuchen. | 

Im Anord. wird verda hiaufig als unpersénliches Verbum mit 
Part. Prat. zur Umschreibung des Passivs gebraucht, z. B. vars 
gengit, talat, ebenso wie auch im Deutschen—es wurde gegangen, 
gesprochen, usw. Bei solchen intransitiven IJmpersonalien im 
Anord. wird ferner die handelnde Person immer durch den Dativ 
der Beteiligung ausgedriickt (z. B. vard honom gengit), was auch 
bei den transitiven haufig geschieht ;* z. B. vars honom hefnt, bran- 
di ok porgrimi vard mart talat (Flat. 1, 556, 5), pri a legi mér 
litt steikt etit (H. H. 11, 9), rad er Pér ravit (Fafn. 21,1). Es 
fragt sich nun, ob diese Konstruktion nach verda (vera) nicht zur 


*Vgl. got. II. Kor. 12, 1 hwépan binah, xavxaoOa Se; anord. litils mun 
vid purfa (Flat. 1, 551, 36), mik fara tidir (Vpm. 1); ahd. wio mag sin 
(Otfrid 1, 25, 5), giuuerdan mohta siu (Akk.) es thé (Otfrid m1, 8, 9). 

*Vgl. Grimm, Grammatik tv, 8. 116, Anm. “In keinem anderen deutschen 
dialect die spur einer solchen construction, wie sie auch im goth. nur nach 
varth vorkommt.” Vgl. aber Dativ der Person nach adjektivischen Imper- 
sonalien mit Infinitiv im Gotischen, s. oben Fussn. 4. Hier ist der Dativ 
der Beteiligung mit Infinitiv vorhanden, gerade wie bei der in Rede ste- 
henden Konstruktion. 

®Vgl. Nygaard’s Norroen Syntax, § 100, A. 2. Falk-Torp Dansk-Norskens 
Syntaa, § 8. 
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gotischen Syntax stimmt, wo nach unpersénlichem warp ein Dativ 
der Person mit Infinitiv (wie in warp pairhgaggan imma, s. oben) 
vorliegt. Die Auffassung von warf im Gotischen als unpersén- 
liches Verbum bedingt die Annahme des Dativs (imma) als Dativ 
der Beteiligung® (gerade wie im Anord.). Dass aber im Anord. 
das Verbum finitum durch das Part. Prit. anstatt des Infinitivs 
(wie im Gotischen) erginzt wird, stért nicht im geringsten die 
syntaktische Ubereinstimmung der beiden Sprachen in der Ver- 
wendung von unpersénlichem Verbum finitum (*werpan) mit 
Dativ der Person. Im ersteren Fall wird der Dativ in engere 
Beziehung zum Part. Prit., im letzteren Fall zum Infinitiv gesetzt. 

Um die syntaktische Ubereinstimmung des Anord. mit dem 
Gotischen noch deutlicher zu erkennen, braucht man nur die syn- 
taktischen Verhiltnisse des anord. verda als Verbum finitum zu 
betrachten. 

Als selbstiindiges Verbum mit Dativ der Person heisst das anord. 
verda “ (einem) zustossen, ereignen, geschehen,” z. B. Od. 11, 
sliks dema kvaztattu si8an mundu meyju verda nema mér,— 
ihnliches wiirde keinem anderen Madchen zustossen als mir 
allein; eine Bedeutung,’® die man auch fiir das gotische wairpan 
mit Dativ der Person annehmen darf, wie schon Grimm (Gram- 
matik tv, 8. 116, Anm.) erkannt hat (warb—imma = “ es geschah 
ihm, begegnete ihm, dass—”’). 

Weiter liegt im Anord. das Verbum finitum verda 1) mit ab- 
hingigem Infinitiv oder 2) mit einem durch at eingeleiteten Neben- 
satz in derselben Bedeutung (“es geschieht einem, dass”) vor, 
gerade wie im Gotischen (wairpan 1) mit Inf. oder 2) einem durch 
ei eingeleiteten Nebensatz) :— 


°Vgl. Grimm (Grammatik, tv, 8. 115, Anm.) Winkler (S. 17), Streitberg 
(Gotisches Elementarbuch § 318) u. a. Bei Streitberg heisst es: “ Der Dativ 
hat natiirlich urspriinglich zum Verbum finitum gehért, es ist jedoch, wie 
schon Grimm erkannt hat, eine Verschiebung des Abhiingigkeitsverhiiltnisses 
erfolgt; der Dativ steht fast ausnahmslos hinter dem Infinitiv, wie im 
Griech. das Subjekt des Akk. m. Inf., ist also wahrscheinlich zum Infinitiv 
in engere Beziehung gesetzt. Am besten diirfte man wohl mit Winkler S. 
17 das Verhiiltnis so charakterisieren, dass der Dativ von der Verbindung 
warp m. Inf. abhiinge, warp gaswiltan pamma unlédin, éyévero drobavetv 
Tov mrwxév L. 16, 22 demnach heisse ‘es kam zum Sterben fiir den Armen.’ ” 

* Ebenso bedeutet: im Ahd. werdan mit Dativ der Person oft geschehen, 
zustossen, 4. B. Otfrid, m1, 18, 24 ni wirdit in thaz ungimah, vgl. Erd- 
mann, Untersuchungen iiber die Syntax der Sprache Otfrids, 11, § 239. 
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1) Vgl. anord. pat verdr™ mérgum manni at wm myrkvan 
staf villisk (Egliss. Vers), “ es geschieht manchem Manne, dass ”—, 
“er kommt in den Fall, wird gendotigt”—usw. mit got. warp 
pairhgaggan imma, “es geschah ihm, dass ”—, “ es begab sich, dass 
er hindurchging.” Im Anord. steht (gerade wie im Gotischen) 
die Person, die an der Verbalhandlung beteiligt ist, im Dativ. 

2) Vgl. anord. ef sva verdr, at ek deyja (Egilss. 34), “ wenn 
es geschieht, dass ich sterbe,” mit got. jah warb—, et usiddja Lésus, 
(L. 6, 12) und bi pamma wairpip—, ei sunus mans andhuljada 
(L. 17, 30). Im Anord. kann aber, selbst wenn der Nebensatz 
folgt, die an der Verbalhandlung beteiligte Person, gerade wie bei 
der infinitivischen Konstruktion, im Dativ stehen; das Subjekt des 
Verbums finitum im Nebensatz wird dann pronominal; vgl. Lokas. 
40, 2 pat varp pinni konu, at hon atti mgg vip mér, “es geschah 
deiner Frau, dass sie mit mir einen Sohn hatte,” d. h. “ sie fehlte 
darin, sie beging das Laster, mit mir einem Sohn zu haben.” 

Ahnlich liegen auch die Verhiiltnisse im Westgermanischen, wo 
zum Beispiel im Ahd.'? Otfrid wuerdan entweder mit einem durch 
thaz eingeleiteten Substantivsatz oder mit zi und Infinitiv mit 
Dativ der Person gebraucht; vgl. z. B. ahd. (1) uwuard ouh thaz, 
theth irstarb (Otfrid v. 20, 79) mit anord. ef svd verdr, at ek deyja, 
und mit got. ja warp—, ei usiddja Iésus, und ahd. (2) iz wuirdit 
ethesuuane tu zt wizanne (Otfrid tv. 11, 28) mit anord. pat verdr 
morgum manni—at villisk und mit got. warp pairhgaggan imma. 

Dass dieser Dativ im Gotischen ein andrer ist als im Nord- u. 
Westgerm. lisst sich kaum annehmen. Diese Konstruktion von 
unpersénlichem *werfpan mit Infinitiv und Dativ der Person im 
Nord- u. Westgerm. deutet darauf hin, dass die gleiche Konstruk- 
tion im Gotischen nicht dem Einfluss des Griechischen zuzuschreiben 
ist, sondern als eine echt germanische gelten darf. Dass im Nord- 
u. Westgerm. der Infinitiv mit Praposition, im Gotischen dagegen 
der einfache Infinitiv nach unpersénlichem wairpan vorliegt, stort 
den syntaktischen Parallelismus nicht, da der Infinitiv mit Prapo- 


" Versa liegt auch als persénliches Verbum gerade in diesem Sinne vor, 
vgl. z. B. verd ek nu (at) flyja, “ich komme in die Lage, soll, muss fliehen.” 

* Beispiele aus Tatian fiihre ich nicht an, weil die Tatian-tbersetzung 
bekanntlich unter dem Einflusse des Lateinischen steht; daher habe ich 
iiberall, wo es sich um das Westgerm. handelt, Otfrids Sprache fiir die ahd. 
‘yntax gelten lassen. 


2 
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sition dem Nord- u. Westgerm. viel gelaiufiger war als dem Gotischen 
(vgl. Delbriick, Das Gotische du und das Westgermanische Ge- 
rundium, J. F., xxi, 355-357). Im Gotischen begegnet nimlich 


det Infinitiv mit Priposition sonst niemals nach Impersonalien, 
ausser wenn der Infinitiv substantiviert ist, also nur wo er das 
griechische ro + Inf. vertritt (vgl. K6éhler, Der syntaktische Ge- 
brauch des Infinitivs im Gotischen, Impersonalia (Germania, X11, 
S. 432-435). Im Nordischen hingegen steht nach Impersonalien am 
hiufigsten at mit Infinitiv, vgl. mik tidir, fysir, langar (at) fara, 
auch manchmal nach den eigentlichen Hilfsverben kunna, verda 
(vgl. Nygaard, § 222). Ebenso gewinnt im Ahd. die Priiposition 
zi mit Verbalnomen einen weit ausgedehnteren Gebrauch als das 
syntaktisch entsprechende du mit Infinitiv im Gotischen (vgl. Erd- 
mann, Untersuchungen iiber die Sprache Otfrids 1, § 347 f.) ; vgl. z. 
B. 11, 14, 76, dwet iz mir zt wizzane mit dem einfachen Infinitiv, 
der im Gotischen tiberall nach taujan vorliegt, z. B. Matth. 5, 32 
taujip po horinén, moet airiv poxXaoPu. In allen drei Sprachen 
liegt jedoch die infinitivische Konstruktion nach unpersénlichem 
*werpan vor; ob auch die Prap. hinzukommt, hangt davon ab, ob 
die Idee der Titigkeit oder des Ziels bei der betreffenden Sprache 
hervorgehoben wird. 

Der Grund, weshalb Wulfila an den oben angefiihrten Stellen 
(L. 16, 22. 6, 1. 6. Me. 2, 23) nach warp den Infinitiv ** statt des 
durch ei eingeleiteten Nebensatzes benutzt, ist nur dem Bestreben 
zuzuschreiben, nicht unndtigerweise vom griechischen Original ab- 
zuweichen, denn sonst liegen iiberall (vgl. Kohler, S. 290) die zu 
dem Griechischen stimmenden Konstruktionen nach unpersén- 
lichem watrpan vor; entweder 1) koordinierter Satz mit jah einge- 
leitet (gr. éy€vero mit «at und Verbum finitum—Matth. 9, 10. Me. 
2, 15 usw.), oder 2) asynthetisch (gr. éyévero mit Verbum finitum 
ohne Konjunktion—Matth. 7, 28. Me. 1, 9 usw.) oder 3) subordi- 
nierter Satz mit et eingeleitet (gr. éyévero mit dr oder as mit 
Verbum finitum, L. 6, 12. 17, 30 usw.). 


* Dass aber der Gebrauch des Inf. hier im Gotischen eine echt germ. 
Konstruktion ist, geht aus dem oben angefiihrten Parallelismus mit dem 
Nord- u. Westgerm. hervor. Es liegt also kein zwingender Grund vor, ihn 
dem griechischen Einfluss zuzuschreiben, wie es Streitberg tut (Hlementar- 
buch, § 312, “Ganz und gar unter dem Einfluss der griech. Konstruktion 
stehn Fiigungen wie L. 16, 22 warb—gaswiltan pamma wunlédin”). 
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Man muss weiter bedenken, dass eben auf diesem Wege, (d. h. 
durch unpersénliches verda (vera) mit Dativ der Beteiligung) 
das unpersénliche Passiv mit dem blossen Dativ Agentis im 
Anord. entstanden war. Erst als unpersénliches verda zur Um- 
schreibung des Passivs diente, wurde der Dativ der Person zum 
Dativ Agentis. Wenn dem so ist, fragt es sich natiirlich, warum 
das Gotische nach dem Medio-Passiv oder nach der passiven Um- 
schreibung mit wairpan oder wisan kein Beispiel von dem blossen 
Dativ Agentis aufzuweisen hat, denn es ist ja noch nicht festgestellt 
worden, dass sich der blosse Dativ unter diesen Umstiinden im 
Gotischen als Dativ Agentis erkliren lasst. Die drei Stellen bei 
Wulfila, wo der blosse Dativ nach dem Medio-Passiv vorliegt: 
Matth. 6, 5 ei gaumjaindau mannam, drs ay pavOor tois dvOpw- 
mos —, Matth. 6, 16 et gasathwaindau mannam fastandans, ows 
gavaci trois dvOpwras —, ebenso Matth. 6, 18 ei ni gasaihwaizau 
mannam fastands beweisen nichts, da sich nicht feststellen asst, 
ob diese Verba (gaumjan, saihwan) hier ihre eigentliche Bedeutung, 
“ beobachtet, bemerkt werden ” (also echtes Passiv) bewahrt haben, 
oder in die intransitiv-mediale Bedeutung, “sich zeigen, erschei- 
nen” (=dem 2. Aorist des Griechischen—¢avéor) iibergetreten 
sind. In Ermangelung anderer Beispiele vom blossen Dativ der 
Person nach dem Medio-Passiv im Gotischen scheint es wohl 
geratener zu sein, wie schon Grimm ** es tut, diese Verba als in- 
transitiv-mediale (ganz in Ubereinstimmung mit dem greichischen 
2. Aorist—dav@or) aufzufassen, wobei der blosse Dativ dann natiir- 
lich als Dativ des entfernteren Objekts zu erkliren ist. Auch sonst 
weicht 1° Wulfila von der griechischen Konstruktion nicht ohne be- 
sonderen Grund ab, falls es im Gotischen eine dazu stimmende gibt. 

Ganz ebenso wird die Stelle Matth. 6, 1 du saihwan im, xpos to 
GeaPjvac aivrois, zu beurteilen sein, denn der Infinitiv, der sonst 
auch passiven Sinn haben kann, darf bei der eigentlichen Bedeu- 
tung diese Verbums, gerade wie bei den oben angefiihrten Medio- 
Passiven, als intransitiv-medial aufgefasst werden, also apparért, 
vidéri. | 

“Vel. Grimm, Grammatik tv, 8. 699, der iibersetzt “ appareant, vide- 
antur hominibus,” ebenso Kéhler, 8. 287 f. Hierher sind auch die Fiille 
vom fast gleichbedeutenden Passiv von ataugjan ‘vor die Augen bringen’ 
(Passiv = ‘erscheinen’) mit blossem Dativ, z. B. Me. 9, 4. I. Tim. 3, 16 zu 
stellenn—vgl. Kohler, Nachtrag, Germania xu, 8. 64. 

®% Vel. Curme, “Is the Gothic Bible Gothic?,” J. BE. G. Phil. x, 8. 359-377. 
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Auffallend sind aber die Stellen, wo beim Verbum bigitan “ fin- 
den” der blosse Dativ nach der passiven Umschreibung mit wairpan, 
sowohl als nach dem Medio-Passiv vorliegt (vgl. Kohler, Nachtrag, 
Germania x11, 64f.) ; Rom. 7, 10 jah bigitana warp mis anabusns, 
sei was du libainai, wisan du daupau, Kat cipéOy po 9 évtodAy 7 «is 
lwiv, avtyn eis Odvarov, und II. Kor. 12, 20 jah ik bigitaidau izwis 
swaleiks swé ni wileip mik, kayo eipeOG ipiv ob Oerere. 

Es fragt sich nun, ob der blosse Dativ in diesen Fallen als ein 
echter Dativ Agentis mit dem Verbum finitum oder als Dativ der 
Beteiligung (Dativus Ethicus) mit Substantiv oder Adjektiv im 
Pradikat aufzufassen sei. 

Rom. 7, 10 kann man mis als Dativ der Beteiligung auffassen und 
statt mit dem passiven Verbum bigitana warp (dem er in Uber- 
einstimmung mit der griechischen Wortfolge unmittelbar folgt) 
mit dem Priidikat wisan du daupau “mir zum Tode zu sein” ver- 
binden,—vgl. Luther, “ Und es befand sich, dass das Gebot mir 
zum T ode gereichte, das mir doch zum Leben gegeben war.” Mit 
mis —wisan du daupau vergleiche man z. B. Gal. 4, 16 swé fijands 
izwis warp, dore éxOpds tpov yéyova, wo Wulfila fiir den grie- 
chischen Genitiv (isav) den Dativus Ethicus izwis im Gotischen 
benutzt. Angesichts dieses syntaktischen Verhiltnisses darf man 
nicht behaupten, mis sei als Dativ Agentis nach dem Passiv bigitana 
warp aufzufassen. 

Ebenso lasst sich 11. Kor. 12, 20 izwis statt mit dem passiven 
bigitaidau mit dem Adjektiv swaleiks, “ein solcher fiir euch,” 
“euch ein solcher ” auffassen, wie dieser Dativ oft nach Adjektiven 
gebrauchlich ist,—vgl. gadéb, gép ist usw., z. B. Me. 9, 43 gdp 
pus ist in libain galetpan. 

Da sich somit an den oben angefiihrten Stellen die vermeintlichen 
blossen Dative ganz gut auf anderem Wege erkliren lassen, ist 
in Ermangelung anderer Beispiele der Dativ Agentis bei Wulfila 
zu verwerfen. e 

Es fragt sich nun, weshalb sich der Dativ Agentis im Gotischen 
nicht mehr vorfindet, wahrend er in dem viel jiingeren Nordischen 
noch in voller Bliite bewahrt ist. Da der Dativ Agentis im Anord. 
nur nach dem uwnpersénlichen Passiv die Regel ist, viel seltener aber 
bei dem persénlichen Passiv (wo man statt dessen die Priposition 
af mit Dativ gebrauchte) sich vorfindet** (vgl. Akv. 31—é gard 


*Vgl. Nygaard’s Norroen Syntax, § 100, Anm. 2. 
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pann, er skridinn var innan ormum), darf man wohl annehmen, 
dass er beim unpersénlichen Passiv entstanden war und auch vor- 
wiegend auf diese Konstruktion beschrankt blieb. 

In Gotischen hingegen war das altere unpersdnliche Passiv schon 
fast ganz und gar aufgegeben; bei der jiingeren Umschreibung 
mit wairpan oder wisan trat dafiir die persénliche Konstruktion 
iiberall ein, und selbst beim alten Medio-Passiv war sie schon zur 
Regel geworden. Nur an zwei Stellen liegt noch die dltere zum 
Nordischen stimmende unpersénliche Ausdrucksweise vor: vgl. 
Matth. 9, 17 bajépum gabairgada, aupdorepa ovvrypotvra, Joh. 6, 
12 et wathtai ni fragistnat, tva px te dwoAnrau,—vgl. anord. er loktt 
var gudspjalli, wo das anord. liika den Dativ regiert, ebenso wie die 
oben angefiihrten gotischen Verba. 

Auf Grund der syntaktischen Verhaltnisse beim Passiv im Anord. 
darf man den Schluss ziehen, dass es auch im Gotischen (aber 
wohl vor der Zeit Wulfilas) den Dativ Agentis gegeben hatte, wel- 
cher beim alten wnpersdnlichen Medio-Passiv entstanden war; 
da aber die unpersénliche Ausdrucksweise schon fast durchweg in die 
personliche iibergetreten war, so war der blosse Dativ Agentis schon 
vollig durch die Priposition fram (vgl. anord. af) mit Dativ ersetzt 
worden. 

Im Nordischen hingegen, wo das unpersdnliche Passiv noch in 
voller Bliite fortlebte, blieb der blosse Dativ Agentis immer noch be- 
stehen. Erst allmahlich wurde er beim persénlichen Passiv durch 
af mit Dativ verdrangt. 

Es sei noch bemerkt, dass selbst beim aktiven Verbum die unper- 
sdnliche Ausdrucksweise im Nordischen eine viel ausgedehntere 
Rolle *’ spielt als im Gotischen. Es ist also nicht zu verwundern, 
dass bei der passiven Verwendung des Verbums die unpersénliche 
Konstruktion im Nordischen viel linger bestehen blieb als im 
Gotischen.*® 7 

Beim persénlichen Passiv findet man im Anord. in der Regel 


“ Vgl. Nygaard’s Norroen Syntaa, § 16. 

* Man beachte, dass im Gotischen auch bei der passivischen Verwendung 
von mahts und skulds (Part. Priit. zu magan, skulan) mit Infinitiv durch- 
weg die persénliche Ausdrucksweise vorliegt, z. B. Joh. 3, 4 hwaiwa mahts 
ist manna gabairan, més Sbvarar dvOpwros yevvnbiva, Me. 8, 31 sunus 
mans—uskiusan skulds ist, Set rov wndv rod dvOpdrov drodoxipacOAvat ; 
was wieder darauf hindeutet, dass die persinliche Ausdrucksweise bei 
passivischen Wendungen im Gotischen besonders beliebt war. 
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statt des blossen Dativs Agentis die Priposition af mit Dativ. Man 
darf also den Vorgang so auffassen, dass der Dativ Agentis im Ger- 
manischen beim unpersénlichen Passiv entstanden war, und dass er 
der Praposition mit Dativ in dem Masse nachgab,’® wie das per- 
sénliche Passiv das unpersénliche ersetzte. Nach dem Schwund des 
ailteren unpersénlichen Passivs schwand auch schliesslich der altere 
Dativ Agentis. Dies erkliirt den syntaktischen Zustand des Go- 
tischen, wo das unpersénliche Passiv nicht mehr iiblich zu sein 
scheint. 

Dem Nord- u. Westgerm. dagegen blieb das unpersénliche Pas- 
siv geliufig, obwohl diese Sprachen das altgerm. Medio-Passiv 
(abgesehen vielleicht von anord. heite, vgl. Noreen * § 532, Anm. 2) 
schon liingst verloren hatten. Sie bewahrten also bei den jiingeren 
Umschreibungen des Passivs immer noch den alten syntaktischen 
Zustand des Germ., welcher sich im Gotischen nur ausnahmsweise 
(Matth. 9, 17. Joh. 6, 12) beim alten Medio-Passiv vorfand. Syn- 
taktisch muss man also in dieser Beziehung das Ostgerm. fiir jiinger 
als das Nord- u. Westgerm. halten. Dass aber das Gotische hier 
auf dem Gebiete der Syntax jiingere Zustiinde als das Nord- u. 
Westgerm. aufweist, ist doch nicht so auffallend, wie auf dem Ge- 
biete der Formenlehre die fast véllige Verwischung des sogenannten 
grammatischen Wechsels, der im Nord- u. Westgerm. weit weniger 
durch Analogiewirkung gestért wurde; eine Tatsache, die doch 


jedermann zugeben muss, trotzdem in anderen Beziehungen die 
gotische Formenlehre viel alter ist, als die des Nord- u. Westgerm. 

Dass der Dativ der Beteiligung mit Infinitiv nach unpersén- 
lichem Verbum finitum, wie er im Gotischen (Me. 2, 23) in warp 
pairhgaggan imma vorliegt, eine echt germanische Konstruktion 
ist, folgt nicht nur aus dem Umstand, dass Wulfila hier den Dativ 
fiir den griechischen Akkusativ benutzt, sondern auch daraus, dass 


* Es soll aber damit nicht gesagt sein, dass sich der Dativ Agentis so- 
lange bewahrte, wie das unpersénliche Passiv gebriiuchlich blieb. Die neu- 
eren skandinavischen Sprachen sowohl wie die westgerm. beweisen, dass sie 
schon liingst den blossen Dativ zu Gunsten der Priip. mit Dativ aufgegeben 
hatten. Selbst im Ahd. existierte er nicht mehr; die Stelle bei Tatian 197, 
3 niowiht wirdic téde ist imo gitéin, nihil dignum morte actum est ei, 
muss sicherlich dem Einfluss des Lat. zugeschrieben werden, denn sonst liegt 
im Ahd. der blosse Dativ Agentis nicht vor (vgl. Erdmann, Grundziige der 
deutschen Syntax, 1, § 135), obwohl das unpersénliche Passiv im Ahd. 
ganz itiblich war. 
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ihnliche syntaktische Verhdltnisse in den iibrigen germanischen 
Sprachen,® namentlich im Nordischen, vorkommen. Dass sich 
hingegen der blosse Dativ Agentis (der Dativ der Beteiligung) 
nicht im Gotischen, wie im Nordischen, aufweisen lasst, beruht 
auf den verschiedenen syntaktischen Verhiltnissen dieser beiden 
Sprachen, d. h. auf dem Gebrauch des unpersénlichen Passivs. 

Das Studium der gotischen Syntax leidet immer noch daran, dass 
man geneigt ist, sich ausschliesslich auf das Gotische zu beschrank- 
en, statt auf die Syntax der itibrigen germanischen Sprachen 
gebiihrende Riicksicht zu nehmen. Dieses Verfahren wiire in der 
Formenlehre doch unerhort. 

ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT. 

Kansas University. 
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Among many other things, the present war in Europe will be 
responsible for an enrichment of the already large French slang 
vocabulary. All trades develop their slang, and after two years 
war has become a trade. All along the front the irrepressible 
humor of the French soldier has created new words and new 
meanings for old words which he uses in connection with his trade 
of soldiering. Many of these words are common to the whole 
front, but each sector has its own localisms just as small communi- 
ties develop their own particular slang and colloquialisms. In the 
region occupied by the English in France, a veritable ‘ Lingua 
Franca’ is growing up, with such changes as Arm-in-Tears for 
Armentiéres and the universal ‘ Napoo’ (i/ n’y a plus—n’a pus) 
which means negation. 

In Mod. Lang. Notes, Xxx1, 180, Mr. Atkinson’ gives a list of 


words which he says have not existed in the language before the 
war, in a meaning at all similar to that in which the soldiers now 


* Gegen Grimm, Grammatik iv, 8. 116, Anm., vgl. oben Fussn. 7. Auch 
gegen Kohler, Uber den syntaktischen Gebrauch des Dativs im Gothischen, 
Germania x1, 290: “ Die Construction des .Dat. ec. Inf. wiire eine ganz 
unerhérte.” Nirgendwo in seinem Aufsatze scheint K. auf das Anord. und 
nur fliichtig auf das Westgerm. Riicksicht genommen zu haben. 

‘Criticisms of Mr. Atkinson’s article were also received from Professor 
Joseph E. Gillet, of the University of Illinois, and from Professor Maurice 
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employ them. Of this list amoché, as de carreau, babillarde, bac- 
chante, balancer, se barber, se bomber, botter, cabéche, carré, chien 
du quartier, fortif, fromgi, la (étre), moche, plume, séche, se tire- 
bouchonner, may be found with exactly the same meaning in Aris- 
tide Bruant, L’Argot au XX Siécle, 2° éd. Paris, 1905. Moulin a 
café and rouspeter are given by Georges Delesalle, Dictionnaire 
Argot-Frangais & Frangais-Argot, Paris, 1896. S’en faire is mere- 
ly se faire de la bile or du mauvais sang (Delesalle, 36), and I sus- 
pect couane of being an old extension of the meaning of se faire 
gratter la couenne (Delesalle, 78) and not a new usage. Cafard 
has long been in use in the Légion Etrangére with the meaning 
ressentir de la mélancolie, s’ennuyer, sometimes to the point of 
‘running amuck’ under the hot African sun. From there it was 
brought to France where I heard it before the war, as well as 
canard, cran, godasse, salaud and zigouiller, which is from the 
vocabulary of the ‘ Apache,’ where it means to kill, to stick a knife 
into. 

I herewith append a list of words that I have collected since the 
beginning of the war, some of which are doubtless open to the 
same criticism as those mentioned above from Mr. Atkinson’s list, 
as I have at hand no dictionary of recent civilian slang with which 
to control them. ‘The difficulty of studying slang is that one must 
depend so much on oral transmission, dictionaries being out of 


Adam, of the Louisiana State University, from which are taken the follow- 
ing excerpts: 

Professor Gillet: Piou-piow and galette were very common, kif-kif less. 
Se barber (la barbe—accompanied with the movement of shaving’, cran, 
fortif, moche, séche were quite familiar before the war even to Frenchmen 
who would not be inclined to use them. I am not sure whether ripaton 
was also used for leg, instead of shoe only. Salaud as a low-comic form of 
address or exclamation I have repeatedly seen in print years ago. I have 
doubts about some of the other words. Babillarde has always meant letter 
in the ‘ langue verte.’ If cabéche stands for caboche it is, of course, an old 
acquaintance. I suppose cowane is meant for couenne. 

Professor Adam: The following expressions (with the meaning attached 
to them by Mr. Atkinson) : Bacchante, Balancer, se Barber, Botter, Cabéche 
(also caboche), Canard, Carré, Couane, Cran, Cuistot, s’en Faire, Fortif, 
Godasse, Moche, Moulin a Café, Plume (a), Riflard, Rouspeter, Salaud, 
Saucisson, Séche (griller une séche = fumer une cigarette), Singe, se Tire- 
bouchonner, Zigouiller, have been known to me for more tham 12 years; 
some of them having brought back to me sweet recollections of my school- 
days. 
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date almost before they are published. Many of the words of the 
present list have already occurred in print during the progress of 
the war; others I have heard used by the men themselves. The 
words and their definitions followed by X come from a list pre- 
pared by a poilu from a sector in the Vosges. The Avertissement 
is from the same source. Those followed by R, I have taken from 
Rigolboche, one of the newspapers edited by the men in the trenches. 
Several words in this list date from before the war, but I have 
included them for the sake of the poilu’s definition of them, and I 
have also repeated several from Mr. Atkinson’s list. 


Le Poilu Tel Qu’on Le Parle 
Avertissement 


La langue poilue est née de circonstances particuliéres; on ne la 
parlait pas avant la guerre, et tout porte a croire que, la paix signée, 
elle sera reléguée parmi les langues mortes: le latin, le grec, ou le 
sanscrit. Sans doute, au Collége de France, érigera-t-on une 
chaire de Poilu. En attendant, il nous a paru bon d’établir pour 
les troufions qui ne sont pas encore allés au front et aussi pour les 
infortunés ciblots qui miront jamais, un petit lexique poilu qui 
servira aux uns 4 se faire comprendre et surtout 4 comprendre, 
quand ils iront dans les tranchées, et aux autres 4 gofiter toute la 
saveur des lettres de nos braves soldats. 


Abri, lieu découvert ot l’on recoit plus de pruneaux que partout 
ailleurs. (X).—Abri-métro, un systeme de caverne revétu intéri- 
eurement d’une carapace blindée en acier cintrée qui ressemble a 
une galerie du Métro.—Agent de liaison, on appelle ainsi Phomme 
qui sert de communication 4 deux corps de troupe; ce nom d’agent 
de liaison lui vient de ce qu’en général il ne les observe jamais. 
Ex. Mon Capitaine, j’ai t’été 2A la 35° qui z’aurait besoin d’trente 
hommes. (X).—Aiguille a tricoter, baionnette——Ange blanche, 
infirmiére.—A nses de panier, ouvrages de défense en fils barbelés.— 
Aramon, vin a partir de 30 centimes le litre. (X).—Arriére, se 
dit de tout ce qui n’est pas sur le front; l’arriére est le domaine 
des Epilés, comme le front celui des Poilus. (X).—As, pilote- 
aviateur dont le ‘ cran’ n’a d’égal que Vhabileté, et dont le courage, 
allié & une connaissance parfaite du maniement de son appareil lui 
permet de vaincre toutes les traitrises de l’air et . . . toutes celles 
du Boche. (Fantasio, n° 232, 15 sept. 1916).—Auziliaire, pauvre 
bougre d’infirme qui n’aura jamais ’honneur d’étre amoché. (X). 
—Bagnolle, disrespectful term for anything on wheels, preferably 
a Ford.—Bailler, passer. Baillez-moi un bout de barbaque (vi- 
ande). (X).—Baldingue, équipement du cavalier.—Barbue, la 
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femme du Poilu. “ J’ai recu une babillarde de ma barbue.” (X). 
—Bardin, équipement du fantassin.—Bavard, canon.—Becquetance, 
brouet dont la composition varie par l’alternance de ses deux élé- 
ments; le matin, riz et singe: le soir, singe et riz. (R).—Berlingot, 
avion.—Bide, estomac.—Bluet, ceux de la classe 1917.—Bocherie, 
le pays ot gitent les Boches. (X).—Bochisme, bochaille, bochon- 
neries, les actions des Boches. (X).—Bonhomme, synonyme des 
Poilus 4 usage des gens du monde et des jeunes filles qui sortent 
des oiseaux. (X).—Bosser, travailler—Bourguignotte, le nouveau 
casque d’acier.—Bouzillage, the striking the earth and smashing of 
an aeroplane.—Boyaur, communicating trenches.—Bras-cassé, in- 
firmier militaire—Brouette, small two-wheeled pusheart (for the 
transport of wounded) holding a single stretcher.—Cabot, vieillot ; 
signifiait caporal, mais n’est plus guére employé que par les vété- 
rans; d’ailleurs, on reste si peu longtemps caporal que l’on n’a pas 
éprouvé le besoin de trouver un terme nouveau. (X).—Cafouiller, 
donner mal (en parlant d’un moteur).—Cage a poules, avion.— 
Cagibis, abri. (Terme d’argot usité en Algérie).—Cagna ou cania, 
petit abri creusé dans la terre. Importé de ’Indo-Chine, ce mot 
viendrait de ’annamite caghna qui signifie maison.—Caisse, faire 
saisse, chute de cheval.—Calendrier, torpille—Calleboule, lanterne. 
—Camouflet, small counter mine.—Camoufleur, celui qui camoufle. 
—Carlingue, nacelle @avion.—Se cavaler, le mot reste, bien que 
la chose soit complétement ignorée des Poilus. (X). S’enfuir.— 
Cercueil volant, avion.—Chat, le 75 francais.—Ciblot, tout ce qui 
nest pas poiluu—Cicasse, eau-de-vie-—Civlo, civil—Clancer, casser 
sa pipe-—Claque a fond, n’a pas que la signification francaise: 
‘claquer 4 fond’ comme un fouet. En argot militaire belge, un 
‘claque a’ fond * est un soldat doué d’une robustesse ’appétit inima- 
ginable, avee un bon moral inébranlable, comme sous-ertendu 
logique. (Les Annales Politiques et Littéraires, n° 1735, 24 sept., 
1916).—Cloche, la bourguignotte-—Coco, essence pour moteur 
Vavion.—Convalo, convalescence.—Coton, nuage.—Concou, avion 
a sept cylindres.—Crapaud, small trench mortar.—Cutstance, eui- 
sine.—Dégouwiller, amocher, mais d’une: facon plus définitive. 
Quand on est amoché, on peut en revenir, tandis que lorsque l’on est 
dégouillé, est pour longtemps. (X).—Descente en cheminée, en 
rond, en spirale d’un avion.—Dessalé, débrouillard.—Diables bleus, 
chasseurs alpins.—Distribe, grand mystére nocturne auquel ne sont 
admis que quelques privilégiés qui en reviennent, au petit jour, 
dans un grand état excitation. (R). La distribution des lettres.— 
En écraser, dormir.—Fcumeur, nettoveur des tranchées avec des 
grenades apres une heureuse affaire—L/ffleurer la marquerite, at- 
terrir, d’un avion.—Enfants des Boches, rats. Entonnoir, excava- 
tion caused by a heavy shell—/pilé, ne pas confondre avec l’em- 
busqué. L’épilé est le contraire du Poilu, mais il peut rendre des 
services. (X).—Fugéne, le canon de %75.—Faucheuse, mitrailleuse. 

Filocheur, débrouillard.—Fléchette, bombe.—Flotte, boisson 
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commune des Poilus, formant la base de pinard. (R).—Fourchette, 
baionnette.—Fritz, 1. Animal sauvage vivant sous terre, en soci- 
été, et impossible 4 apprivoiser; synonyme = Boche. (R). 2. Le 
77 allemand.—/ront, un endroit ot il fait chaud, méme en hiver, 
qui part de la mer du Nord pour aller en Suisse; un mur derriére 
lequel il se passe quelque chose. (X).—Gadin-gadouille, chute de 
cheval; s‘emploie avec faire-—Garde-punatses, sergent.—Gaufre, 
chute de cheval; s’emploie avec ramasser.—Gazer, aller vite, d’un 
avion.—Gourbi, abri souterrain des tranchées.—Graine de torti- 
colis, poux.—Grand-peére, petit nom d’amitié que les Poilus don- 
nent au Généralissime, ce roi des Poilus. On Vappelle aussi le 
Vieux ou le Poilu. (X).—Gratouillette, see Totos.—Grenadier, 
lanceur de grenades.—Guignol, abri souterrain des _ tranchées. 
Cette expression désigne, en Algérie, les abris formés de six toiles 
de tentes individuelles.—Guwitare, torpille—Guitoune, abri souter- 
rain.—I/napt, mot péjoratif qui aggrave le cas des récupérés. (X). 
—Josse, soldat; argot belge—Jus, décoction noiratre que lon ad- 
ditionne de cicasse et que les Poilus boivent le matin pour se don- 
ner du cour au ventre. (X). Café.—Juleuse, pipe—Juteuxr, ad- 
jutant.—Wibour, képi.—Lattes, chaussures.—Liquette, tunique.— 
Louis-Philippe, mortier de tranchée.—Marie-Louise, bleu de la 
classe 1916.—JJarmite, récipient boche destiné & donner un bon 
bouillon aux Poilus, mais ils en sont pour leurs frais. (X). Obus 
de gros calibre-—Marron, balle-——Mésange bleu, gendarme.— 
Mettre, verbe bien francais qui exprime l’action des Poilus. On en 
mettra tant quwil faudra, jusqu’au bout. (X).—WMiole, mulet.— 
Moral, vin.—Moulin de rata. mitrailleuse.—Ouwrs noir, artilleur.— 
Pale, malade.—Paname, Paris.—Panard, pied.—Panasse, Paris.— 
Paxon, mets formant le fond de Valimentation des Poilus. Pour 
faire un bon paxon, vous prenez de huile, du vinaigre, du chocolat, 
une demi-boite de homard et une paire de chaussettes tricotées. 
Faire cuire a feu doux et servir trés chaud. (R).—Paron maous 
soi-sot, colis rempli de bonnes choses. Pépére, on dit: étre pépere. 
Tranquillité d’esprit du Poilu dans les tranchées. (X).—Perco, 
Tuyau qui sert a faire chauffer le jus et 4 donner des nouvelles des 
cuistots. (R).—Perlot, 1. Trones d’arbres que le gouvernement 
des Poilus, dans sa sollicitude, ignifuge par crainte d’incendie, et 
distribue aux sauvages qui passent naivement des heures a essayer 
de les faire entrer dans de minuscules fourneaux de pipes. (R). 
Tabac. 2. Pipe—Pése, chaise—Pel-de-lapin, le 77 allemand.— 
Pinard, vin. From a letter by Louis Schneider in Les Annales 
Politiques et Littéraires, n° 1723, July 2, 1916. Je lis dans les 
Annales que l’excellent Sergines cherche l’étymologie de pinard: 
et je vois qu’un bon latiniste se surexcite les méninges pour trouver 
& ce mot une origine latine. Ne serait-il pas plus simple d’at- 
tribuer au pinard une naissance plus vraisemblable? Pinard est, 
& mon avis, un terme de métier. On greffe la vigne avec des ceps 
qui s’appellent des Pinot ou des Gamay (noms de viticulteurs sans 
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doute). Les soldats, dont quelques-uns sont des vignobles borde- 
lais ou bourguignons, auront appelé ‘ pinard ’ le jus divin qui vient 
du Pinot. Et ce nom de baptéme aura sans doute été adopté par 
toute une compagnie, tout un régiment, tout un corps d’armée, toute 
Varmée.—Pistolet, urinoir d’hépital—Piston, instrument de mu- 
sique qui ne semploie qu’a l’arriére et avec quoi l’on fabrique les 
embusqués. (X). Pull, in American slang.—Planquer, quand un 
Poilu est bien planqué, ils peuvent venir, on ne le fera pas remuer 
d’un pouce. C’est parce qu’ils se sont bien planqués que les Poilus 
ont gagné la bataille de la Marne. (X).—Poilu, soldat.—Pot-de- 
fleurs, képi—Protte, fantassin. Argot de l’armée belge.——Pru- 
neau, bullet.—Queue-de-rat, bombe.—Rab, merveille. Synonyme 
de merveille inconnue. Superlatif: Rab de rab. (R). Rab is proba- 
bly a shortened form of rabiot, which means food left over after the 
distribution has been made; therefore a supplement, an extra.— 
Raffut, faire du raffut, protester—Raquette, engin de tranchée.— 
Récupéré, individu qui se croyait bien tranquille chez lui et 4 qui 
le Ministre a fait le grand honneur de collaborer 4 la défense de la 
patrie. (X).—Rosalie, baionnette. La bonne amie du Poilu; celle 
dont il ne se sépare jamais; 

Connaissez-vous Rosalie 

Du Poilu la vraie amie? 

Elle a le teint clair, 

Et la santé de fer, 


Et elle ne craint pas 
Les courants d’air. (X).— 


Rubiquer, protester.—Saucisse, ballon  cerf-volant.—Sauterelle, 
lance-bombes. Resembles the ballista of the ancients.—Scribou- 
illard, secrétaire. Synonyme: chieur d’encre.—Soixante-quinze, 
le Poilu des Poilus. (X).—Tasse, ne s’emploie que dans cette ex- 
pression: prendre la tasse. S’applique aux Boches quand, le 75 
ayant parlé, Rosalie entre dans la danse. (X).—Tazi, avion.— 
Terrible-torial, soldat de Varmée territoriale-—Téte-d-Guillaume, 
hand grenade.—Totos, les poux qui donnent la gratouillette. (X). 
Tranche, ensemble de tranchées placé sous le commandement 
dun officier supérieur—Tricoter les gambettes, courir.—Trois- 
pattes, avion ayant un moteur réduit 4 trois cylindres.—Troufion, 
candidat poilu.—Twurlutine, mitrailleuse-—Tuyau-de-poéle, trench 
grenade, made of a copper tube about sixty centimeters long.— 
Valise, engin de tranchée.—Youyou, bombe.—Zigomar, sabre.— 
Zigouiller, blesser avec la baionnette.—Zine, avion. 
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A TOT, ATOT, AND OTOT 


In the glossary to his edition of the Chanson de Roland (Paris, 
1880), Gautier defines atut (atot) as follows: “ Prép. qui, étymo- 
logiquement, doit s’écrire a tut (ad totum). Ce mot, qui signifie 
avec, est devenu, aux siécles suivants, d’un usage universel: Par uns 
e uns les ad pris les baruns.—A Varcevesque en est venuz atut.” 
It will be observed that, while Gautier defines atut as a preposition, 
the only passage that he cites to illustrate its use is one in which 
it is used as an adverb. T'ot was doubtless first combined with a 
and o in constructions where a tot (atot) and otot were used as 
adverbs: 

Tristran prist l’are, par le bois vait; 
Vit un chevrel, ancoche et trait, 

El costé destre fiert forment: 

Brait, saut en haut et jus descent. 


Tristran l’a pris, atot s’en vient. 
(Le Roman de Tristan par Béroul, ed. Muret, 1289.) 


Du mal que cil ot fait li menbre: 
A s’espee tot le desmenbre; 
Le chief en prent, atot s’en vet. 
(Ibid., 1711.) 
Dui damoisel l’ont cheschaucié. 
Li malades les sorchauz prent, 


Otot s’en vet isnelement. 
(Ibid., 3738.) 


Se li Francois euissent eu leurs chevaus, il s’en fuissent parti a 
leur honneur et en euissent mené des bons prisonniers, mais il n’en 
avoient nulz, car li garcon, si com ci dessus est dit, en estoient fui 
a tout. (Froiss., Chron., 11, 204.) 


Des ennemys qui de longtemps ne pensoyent a austre chose qu’a 
prendre les plus cheres personnes et plus precieux meubles qu’ils 
eussent, pour s’enfuyr a tout es deserts de la Scythie. (Amyot, 
Vies, Crassus, ed. 1567.) 

It will be observed that in the examples just cited a tot occurs 
after verbs of motion (s’enfutr, s’en aller, venir) .* 

The second stage in the syntactical history of the forms under 


*Cf. Il a pris mon manteau, et il s’en est allé avec. 
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consideration was the change from an adverb to a preposition.* 
The following examples will suffice to illustrate the use of a tot 


(atot) and otot as prepositions: 


Or s’an vont nos Francois a Baufort lor chemin, 
Et lamiraus les suit a tot -M: Sarazins. 
(Floovant, 1815, ed. Michelant et Guessard. ) 


Et li jaianz li vient le cors 
De l’autre part atot son pel. 
(Yvain, 4199.) 
Et li bons maires isnelement en vint 
O tot le bras que il ne vot guerpir, 
Quw’il en aporte de son seignor Garin. 
(Chrestomathie de Vancien frangais, 
par Karl Bartsch, Leipzig, 1904, 68, 5.) 





*Compare the development of the adverb ensemble into a_ preposition 
(= avec). In this connection Meyer-Liibke (Grammaire des langues ro- 
manes, 111, § 207) says: “ Dans des phrases comme l’a.-franc. li dis Girarz 
ala en exil sanz paour, ensemble sa femme (Gir. Rouss. 11), on distingue 
encore clairement l’adverbe dans ensemble: il exprime une action simultanée 
de deux étres sans que le verbe soit répété avee le second, mais la forme 
de sujet y est ou du moins peut y étre maintenue. Or, dans une classe 
nombreuse de substantifs, V’identité de forme au cas sujet et au cas prépo- 
sitionnel rendait presque inévitable une altération du rapport qui existe 
entre ensemble et femme. Celle-ci s’est produite jusqu’A un certain point 
dans vait s’en li reis Willame voc son grant barnage (Jord. Fant, 630), 
en ce que son grant barnage a revétu la forme du cas prépositionnel; mais 
cette altération n’est tout 4 fait accomplie que quand le mot accompagnant 
ensemble, avec ne désigne pas un étre animé agissant par lui-méme, mais 
que c’est un terme abstrait ou un nom de chose: ef. et s’entorna ensemble 
grant joie de victoire en son chastel (Gir. Rouss. 59), ot Von voit qu'il 
ne peut plus étre question d’une action commune, ce qui détruit le rapport 
de ensemble avee le verbe.” It is interesting to compare in this connection 
the use of the preposition quant et (cf. Nous emportons nos fers quant et 
nous, Mont., Hss., 1. 1, ch. Xxvut, p. 141) along by the side of the adverbial 
phrase quand et quand (cf. Ainsi vous ne cherchiez que Vhonnéteté, et vous 
avez trouvé quand et quand le délectable, Balz., liv. v, lett. 15). The his- 
tory of the development of the adverb quand et quand into the preposition 
quant et is doubtless similar to the change of the adverb ensemble into the 
preposition ensemble. Both of these prepositions mean avec and both of 
them are also derived from adverbs. They therefore furnish interesting 
parallels:to the development of the preposition a tot (= avec) out of the 
adverb a tot. With reference to the use of quant et in modern dialects, 
Godefroy (see op. cit., under quant) says: “ Cette locution s’est conservée 
dans le langage populaire des provinces. On dit aussi @ quant et, @ tout 
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With reference to the meaning of these prepositions, and the 
period during which they were in use, Meyer-Liibke says: * “ Il est 
i remarquer qu’en vieux francais notamment atout et otout, de apud 
totu, sont employés entiérement au sens du simple ad: i s’en vaut 
utout moi fuir (Chey. IL esp. 7313) et de méme encore au XVI° 
siécle,* en partie jusqu’é nos jours dans les patois,’ spécialement 


avee un régime instrumental.” 

The history of a tot (atot) and otot is the same as that of 
poruec (pruec) and avuec, with reference to which Gaston Paris 
says: ° “ Or il est arrivé a poruec, pruec, la méme chose qu’a avuec. 
On a perdu de vue la valeur de la seconde partie du mot, qui en 
faisait nécessairement un adverbe,’ et on en a fait une préposition,*® 
ayant & peu pres le sens du simple por, comme avuec a pris par 
usage le sens de od.” 

Oxiver M. Jounston. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University. 





ON THE SOURCES OF THE FATA APOSTOLORUM 


Although many attempts have been made to determine the 
source of Cynewulf’s Fata Apostolorum, none has been wholly suc- 
cessful. Sarrazin (Anglia x11, 380 ff.) was the first to point out 
that Cynewulf might have found all his material in a martyrology 
which must have been nearly related to that of Jerome and the 
one known to Venantius. He thinks it probable that the source is 
the lost Liber passionum duodecim apostolorum which Bede used as 
the basis of his martyrology, and notes further that the content 
of the Breviarium Apostolorum as given by Lipsius agrees closely 
with the Fata. Since the former text was not accessible, he con- 
fined himself to a comparison with Bede from which he concludes 


quant et, (Norm.), @ tout quant et mei (arr. de S. Brieuc). A Alencon 
on dit aquatele moi.” 

* See op. cit., m1, § 444. 

*For examples of atout in the sixteenth century, compare Darmesteter 
and Hatzfeld, Le Seiziéme Siecle en France, Paris, 1889, p. 274. 

* See D. Behrens, Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, x1, 410-11. 

®*See Romania, v1, 589. 

* Jo irai pruec e tu chi atendras (Alise. 3748). 

SAlés pruekes le parkemin (Le Dit de 'Empereur Coustant, 397). 
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that Bede and Cynewulf used the same source (p. 381). Holt- 
hausen reaches a different conclusion, namely that Cynewulf used 
a Latin text which was a combination of Bede and the Breviartum 
but which had added a few facts from the legends of the individual 
apostles. Bourauel ? adds to the two sources proposed by Sarrazin 
and Holthausen: Jerome, Notitia de locis apostolorum, and Isidore, 
De vita et obitu utriusque testamenti sanctorum. After compar- 
ing the Fata with these four texts,* he concludes that Cynewulf 
certainly used Isidore, Bede and the notes of Jerome, and probably 
the Breviarium Apostolorum and Llpagas @wya; and that all the 
sources were Latin with the possible exception of the account of 
Thomas. Krapp,* after comparing these same four texts, concludes 
that Cynewulf had before him the list or lists which Bede used in 
his martyrology, since all the incidents of the Fata might have 
been derived from Bede with the exception of the account of the 
death of James, son of Zebedee, which agrees with that of the 
Breviarium, and the awakening of Gad, which is found in neither. 

A difficulty in accepting Krapp’s conclusion lies in the fact that 
there are three more points, not mentioned by him, which Cyne- 
wulf has in common with the Breviartum, but which are lacking in 
Bede. These are the following: that Philip was crucified ; Thomas 
“Janceis transfixus”; and that Bartholomew was “in Albano.” 
Furthermore all of the facts which are found in Cynewulf and the 
Breviarium and not in Bede are found also in Isidore, who agrees 
almost verbatim with the Breviarium throughout, adding or elabor- 
ating slightly occasionally. They cannot, then, be considered two 
sources, and since we know that Isidore was widely known, it seems 
probable that Cynewulf used Bede (or Bede’s sources?) and Isi- 
dore for his Fata. 

Were it not for the story of Gad, which Cynewulf relates in con- 
nection with Thomas, we should now be satisfied, but neither Bede 
nor Isidore makes any mention of this legend. Bourauel (p. 105) 
and Krapp both accept as fairly satisfactory Sarrazin’s statement 
(p. 382), that the story of Gad may have been in the common 


1 Herrig’s Archiv, vol. 106, p. 344. *Bonner Beitriége, vol. 11, p. 119. 

’ The edition of Bede’s Martyrology quoted by Bourauel is the coloniensis, 
printed by Migne, Patrologia, vol. 94, col. 797, ff. Migne prints also the 
editio bollandiana but this is of little value for the present discussion, being 
very brief. 

* Andreas and Fata, Int., p. xxxii. 
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source of Bede and Cynewulf, and merely omitted by Bede, or that 
Cynewulf added the legend from some other source. Light is 
thrown on the question by the great English breviaries—York, 
Sarum and Hereford—which have not heretofore been considered 
in this connection. A garbled version of the story is found in the 
thirteenth century manuscript of the Hereford Chapter Library,° 
and the whole story, agreeing almost verbatim with the account of 
the York Breviary, where it is also found,® occurs in the fifteenth 
century small Hereford Breviary of Worcester.” Though the Here- 
ford Breviary agrees in general with that of Sarum, in certain 
points it agrees with York rather than with Sarum. Thus, in por- 
tions of the lessons for James, son of Zebedee, and Matthew, and 
notably in the story of Gad. 

lt is significant that the story occurs in the two northernmost 
breviaries since Cynewulf lived in the north. We know that the 
Irish missionaries were active in the region of Yorkshire, and that 
the Gallican Rite was used there at least up to the time of the 
Synod of Whitby. Brightman says,*® “ The Gallican Rite must have 
continued for a while after the Synod of Whitby by English dis- 
ciples of St. Colman and only gradually have given place to the 
Roman, possibly leaving behind it traces like those which later on 
were left by the Gallican Rite on the continent after it had been 
gradually superseded by the Roman.” In the Breviarium Gothi- 
cum ® we find the story with close verbal resemblance in many 
points to that of York and Hereford, and the Mozarabie Liturgy 
has the story also, though Gad occurs there as Bat(!). There 
seems strong likelihood, then, that the Fata goes back to an Irish- 
Latin tradition, current in Northern England. Dr. Carleton 
Brown (Lng. St. xu, 1-30) has already pointed out that Cynewulf 
shows Irish-Latin influence, and one of the proper names which he 
adduces in proof of his point occurs in the Asseum of the Fata. 
This may serve to strengthen the likelihood of the above assumption 


concerning the source of the Fata. 
RutH PERKINS. 


Bryn Mawr College. 


5 Hereford Breviary, vol. 2, p. 73, Henry Bradshaw Society Publications, 


vol. 40. 
* York Breviary, vol. 2, col. 124-126, Surtees Society, 1882. 


"Hereford Breviary, pp. 72-4. ‘The English Rite, Int., p. xiv. 
®Migne, Patrologia, vol. 86, col. 1302. 
” Migne, Patrologia, vol. 85, col. 181. 





REVIEWS 


A Manual of the Writings in Middle English 1050-1400. By JoHN 
Epwin WeEtts, M.L., M. A., Ph. D. Published under the aus- 
pices of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. xv-+ 941. 


Every serious student of the Middle English literature will find 
this Manual an indispensable work of reference, for the reason that 
it assembles information not hitherto contained in any single bib- 
liography or handbook. The aim of the book may best be indicated 
by quoting the author’s own statement in the Preface: 


This manual makes the first attempt to treat all the extant writ- 
ings in print, from single lines to the most extensive pieces, com- 
posed in English between 1050 and 1400. At times, as with the 
Romances, the Legends, and the Drama, a desire for greater com- 
pleteness has led to the inclusion of pieces later than 1400. 


In point of fact, the chronological limits here set up are somewhat 
misleading. No reason appears for taking as the starting point 
such an early date as 1050, unless possibly it be a desire to include 
the four-line song of King Canute (p. 490), and even this has 
come down to us in a text of the second half of the twelfth century. 
Such texts as the continuations of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (p. 
190) and Peri Didazxeon (p. 428) and the Charters and Wills in 
Thorpe’s Diplomatarium Angl. A?vi Saxonici (p. 441) seem out of 
place in a “ Manual of Writings in Middle English” and might 
better have been left to the bibliographer of Old English. If, on 
the other hand, it was the intention to include all English texts 
written subsequent to 1050 one would expect to find reference to 
such texts as the Old English Vision of Leofric (ed. A. 8. Napier, 
Philol. Soc. Trans., 1908). 

Nor does the year 1400 fairly represent the lower chronological 
limit of the Manual, even when one notes the exceptions stated by 
the author. For not only in the case of Romances, Legends and 
Drama, but in the field of lyrical and didactic poetry as well, he 
extends his limits to include a large body of fifteenth-century 
material. Such collections of songs and carols, for example, as 
those in Sloane Ms. 2593 and Bodl. ms. Eng. poet. e. 1 belong 
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wholly to the fifteenth century. Again, numerous poems by Lyd- 
gate and Hoccleve have been registered though many others (which 
so far as one can judge have an equal claim to inclusion) have been 
omitted. 

To draw a dividing line through Middle English literature at the 
year 1400, every one will agree, is difficult if not impossible. But 
the proportion of the fifteenth-century material in this Manual is 
surprisingly large in view of the limits which the author announces. 
To be sure, the student will not complain because he receives gener- 
ous measure, but he may be perplexed to understand the principle 
of selection ; and when he seeks information concerning a particular 
fifteenth-century text he cannot be sure whether he will find it 
or not. , 

The material is arranged topically rather than chronologically. 
Some idea of the comprehensiveness of the Manual may be gained 
from the list of chapters into which it is divided: 1. Romances, 
2. Tales, 3. Chronicles, 4. Works Dealing with Contemporary 
Conditions, 5. Homilies and Legends, 6. Works of Religious In- 
formation and Instruction, and Aids to Church Services, 7%. Pro- 
verbs and Precepts, and Monitory Pieces, 8. Translations and 
Paraphrases of the Bible, and Commentaries, 9. Dialogues, De- 
bates, Catechtisms, 10. Science, Information, Documents, 11. Rolle 
and his Followers, 12. Wycliffe and his Followers, 13. Pieces 
Lyrical in Impulse or in Form, 14. Dramatic Pieces, 15. The 
Pearl Poet; Gower, 16. Chaucer. The value of the Manual is 
further increased by the addition of 130 pages of Bibliographical 
Notes, and an Alphabetical Index covering 57 pages. 

Of these sixteen chapters the last is the one which could most 
easily have been spared, since it was manifestly impossible for the 
author in a single chapter (even though it runs to 149 pages) to 
treat the Chaucer literature as thoroughly as Miss Hammond has 
done in her Manual. Nevertheless, many important Chaucer stud- 
ies have appeared since 1908, so that Professor Wells’s chapter 
serves a useful purpose in supplementing Miss Hammond’s biblio- 
graphy. 

The chapter on Romances, on the other hand, is far more com- 
plete and thorough than Miss Billings’s Guide to the Mid. Eng. 
Metrical Romances, which has long been out of date. Some few 
omissions—comparatively unimportant—may be noted: Amoryus 
and Cleopes (see Pol. Rel. L. Poems, pp. 301-8); Apollonius of 
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Tyre, fragmentary metrical version (printed by Halliwell, New 
Boke about Shakespeare and reprinted by A. H. Smyth, Shak’s 
Pericles and Ap. of Tyre, 1898); Bevis of Hamtown—Matzke’s 
paper, “ The Oldest Form of the B. Leg.” mentioned as “ promised 
in M. Phil.” (p. 766), appeared July 1912 (Mod. Phil. x. 19 ff) ; 
Guy of Warwick (no reference to F. N. Robinson, “Irish Lives of 
Guy of W. and Bevis of Hamton,” Zt. f. Celt. Philol. v1) ; Childe 
of Bristowe (no mention of the version entitled ‘The Merchant 
and His Son,’ Halliwell, Nugae Poeticae, and Hazlitt, Remains 1, 
132 ff.) ; Sir Eglamour (no mention of Chepman and Myllar’s 
print or the reprint by Laing in 1827) ; Sir Fierabras (no reference 
to the Irish version, ed. W. Stokes, Revue Celtique x1x—another 
Irish Ms. of this romance, not noted by Stokes, is preserved in Ms. 
Egerton 174, fols. 62-137 and 140) ; Florian and Florete, ed. Rox- 
burghe Club 1873; Peare of Provence and the Fair Maguelone 
(see Pol. Rel. L. Poems, pp. 293-300). In the discussion of the 
Breton Lais in English (p. 124) a reference should be added to the 
important paper by L. Foulet (Zt. f. rom. Philol. xxx, 698-711.) 
Although undertaking to treat only Middle English material 
which has already appeared in print, Professor Wells adds in the 
case of each piece a list of the manuscripts known to him. These 
lists of manuscripts, however, are the least satisfactory feature of 
the Manual, for the reason that they are compiled from secondary 
sources. Even a collation of the printed Catalogues of Mss. would 
have added materially to these manuscript lists, and would have 
saved the author from a number of errors. The “ Fillingham 
Otuel,” for example, which he states “has been lost” (p. 92), was 
purchased by the British Museum in 1907 and is now Addit. ms. 
37492. In his account of the Northern Homily Cycle he speaks on 
p. 289 of “ms. Br. Mus. Additional 38010 (c. 1450),” and on the 
following page of “ms. Phillipps 8254 (Northern; 1400-1450)”— 
evidently unaware that they are the same. Among the fifteenth- 
century Mss. of “ Marie, Modur and Mayden, euere wel pe Be” 
(p. 533) he lists “ British Museum C, 11, a. 28 f. 97,” which is not 
a manuscript but a printed book. The reference should be to page 
97. On pp. 308, 313, and 314 references are given to “ Durham 
Cathedral Libr. 5. 2. 14” and also to “ Cosin’s Library ms. v. ii 14.” 
These are not two manuscripts but one: it is preserved in the lib- 
rary of Durham University. Under the head of “The Primer or 
Lay-Folks’ Prayer-Book ” (p. 356) mention is made only of Camb. 
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Ms. Dd. 11.82, which was edited for the EETS. Other manuscripts 
of the Primer have also been printed, e. g. B. M. Addit 17010 by 
Maskell (Mon. Ritualia Eccl. Anglic.) and St. John’s Camb. G. 24 
by Littlehales (The Prymer or Prayer-Book of the Lay People in 
the Middle Ages, Lond. 1891-2), with collations of still others. 
“The Wise Man’s Proverbs ” (p. 378) occur not only in Ms. Bodlev 
9 but also in Ms. Rawl. poet 32, from which this piece has been 
printed by Zupitza (Archiv xc, 248 ff.). 

Very surprising is the confusion of Phillipps 8336 with Porking- 
ton 10—the former being a manuscript written by William Here- 
bert about 1330 and the latter a miscellaneous manuscript of about 
1460. The source of this error is to be found in Patterson’s Mid. 
Eng. Penit. Lyric, where three of Herebert’s hymns are reprinted 
with an erroneous reference to Porkington ms. 10. Wells, however, 
makes matters worse by attempting to harmonize Patterson’s mis- 
taken reference with the correct designation of this manuscript as 
given by Wright (Rel. Antig. 11, 225). Thus Herebert’s hymns 
are referred to “ Porkington 10, now Phillipps 8336 (c. 1460) ” 
(p. 489; cf. also pp. 502 top, 532, and 853). It will be noted that 
the date of the Porkington Ms. is here transferred to the Phillipps 
Ms. Per contra, in speaking of “The Good Wyfe Wold a Pylgre- 
mage,” which actually is preserved in the Porkington ms., he adds 
in parenthesis: “ Phillipps 8336; c. 1460” (p. 381). 

Occasionally texts are entered in the Manual as separate pieces 
which are really portions of poems elsewhere described. Thus “A 
Definition of Robbery ” (p. 439) is merely an extract from William 
of Nassyngton’s Speculum Vite; and “ 'The Efficacy of Ave Marias ” 
(p. 169) is a fragmentary text of the poem, “ How the Psalter of 
Oure Lady was Made” (see p. 168). The “Song of Joy on the 
Coming of Christ” (ms. Laud 622) is inaccurately described as 
consisting of “172 seven-stress verses in couplets” (p. 503): actu- 
ally it consists of just half this number of lines. And instead of 
being a separate piece, it occurs in Ashmol. 43 and Egerton 1993 
as the Prologue of the poem on the Birth of Christ (Horstmann, 
AELeg. 1875, pp. 64 ff.), though no cross reference is made to this 
text. More serious is the confusion created by entering the “ Lay 
Folk’s Catechism” (p. 355) and “Don Jon Gaytryge’s Sermon ” 
(p. 348) as distinct pieces. For this error the Early Eng. Text 
Society is originally responsible, though a comparison of the two 
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texts as there printed would have been sufficient to establish their 
identity. 

Typographical errors, in a book crammed as this one is with 
bibliographical data, are not surprising. I note only a few which 
have chanced to come to my attention: P. 348 (8th line from top) 
—for “Ili. 36” read “Ti. 1. 36”: delete “Ll. I. 8.” P. 438— 
Instead of “ Rawlinson 939” (cited twice) read “ Rawl. D. 939.” 
P. 490—in the third line of the song of Canute for “ Ropep ” read 
“ Rowep.” On p. 781 (third line from bottom) and p. 787 (sixth 
line from bottom), for “ Perrould ” read “ Gerould.” P. 789 [14] 
—for “E St 13. 165” read “E St 14. 165.” P. 819 [35]—the 
reference for “ Seven Questions to be Asked ” appears to be wrong. 
P. 823 [11]—* The ABC of Aristotle ” in Harl. 1304 is printed in 
EETS. Lz. Ser. 8.65. P. 823 [24]—“ King Solomon’s Book ” will 
be found in EETS. 69. 81, not in 43. 81. 

A startling slip, for which the printers can hardly be held respon- 
sible, appears in the statement on p. 502 (13th line from bottom) : 
“the poet shows that Christ wrote the charter of His love with the 
inkhorn [italics mine] of His wounds.” What the poet actually 


said was: 
Vor love the chartre wrot, 
And the enke orn of his wounde. 


The detection of errors in small matters is always the most 
ungracious part of the reviewer’s function’; though in the case of 
a bibliographical manual one cannot evade a painful concern for 
the references and notes. Nevertheless, a positive injustice would 
be done to Professor Wells’s book by a failure to recognize at the 
same time the great service which he has rendered to Middle Eng- 
lish scholarship by opening a path through the wilderness. In pro- 
portion as one appreciates the difficulties involved in such an under- 
taking one will value Professor Wells’s Manual as a contribution to 
Middle English bibliography. 

In his Preface the author drops a hint that a second edition of 
the Manual may possibly be undertaken. In view of this possibility 
one ventures to suggest that the reader’s convenience would be 
greatly increased if the Bibliographical Notes could be arranged at 
the foot of the page immediately below the text to which they 
relate, instead of being massed at the end of the volume. At present 
much turning of the leaves is required. 


University of Minnesota. CaRLETON Brown. 
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The Soliloquy in German Drama. By Erwin W. Roesster, Ph. D. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1915. 


After defining the monolog or dramatic soliloquy, Dr. Roessler 
gives the following classification: (1). Expositional or information 
soliloquies (introduction, self-identification, self-characterization, 
narrative, descriptive, intentional) ; (2). Introspective soliloquies 
(thought and emotional). The Introduction then closes with the 
following statement of the scope and purpose of the author’s investi- 
gation: “1). What rédle does the soliloquy play in the technic of 
the various German dramatists? 2). Is dramatic technic improved 
by the elimination of the soliloquy?” 

In the main body of the work there are six chapters: I. Early 
Indigenous Drama [ (1). Medieval Church Plays; (2). Shrovetide 
Plays of the Fifteenth Century; (3). Drama of the Reformation ; 
(4). Hans Sachs; (5). Herzog Heinrich Julius von Braunschweig ; 
(6). Jakob Ayrer]; II. The Pseudo-Classic Drama [(1). Gry- 
phius; (2). Lohenstein; (3). Christian Weise; (4). Gottsched 
and his Followers]; Ill. The Era of Lessing, Goethe, Schiller 
[(1). Lessing; (2). Storm and Stress; (3). Schiller; (4). Goe- 
the]; IV. The Romantic Movement [(1). Heinrich von Kleist; 
(2). Grillparzer]; V. Forerunners of Modern Realistic Drama 
[(1). Friedrich Hebbel; (2). Otto Ludwig; (3). Ludwig Anzen- 
gruber]; VI. Recent Developments [(1). Hauptmann; (2). Su- 
dermann]. Then follows the Conclusion. 

The book of 121 pages contains, too, a table of contents, a biblio- 
graphy, and an index. 

Considering the separate chapters in detail, one finds the technic 
of the soliloquy in the early indigenous drama very crude. Before 
Hans Sachs real soliloquies, except a few of emotion, do not occur. 
With him there came a change, for in his plays the expositional, 
the moralizing, and the emotional monologs abound everywhere. 
And there is some improvement in technic; the words of explana- 
tion or information are no longer simply addressed to the audience, 
and stage directions are, at times, added to make the production 
somewhat more realistic.—In the dramas of Herzog Heinrich Julius 
von Braunschweig English influence becomes evident. Moralizing 
and ranting monologs are preferred to all others; the technic is 
still quite crude, but stage directions receive more attention.—Jakob 
Ayrer again falls below the standard set by Hans Sachs. 
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The Pseudo-Classic drama shows various changes in the use of 
the monolog, much depending in each case upon the foreign model 
or influence. In the tragedies of Andreas Gryphius dramatic solilo- 
quies, tho long and full of bombast, ranting, dejection, and pes- 
simism, are not of frequent occurrence. An effort seems to be made 
to wrap expositional matters in an emotional coating.—As to tech- 
nic, Lohenstein is much like Gryphius, showing the same fondness 
for philosophic reflections and florid rhetoric. In his dramas, how- 
ever, the monolog occurs less frequently and is not so full of 
ranting.—Christian Weise, on the other hand, uses very many 
soliloquies and of the crudest type; in respect to technic he stands 
but little in advance of the 15th and 16th Centuries.—Hostile to 
all but short soliloquies of emotion, Gottsched, in his turn, caused 
the avoidance of the convention in the drama of his pupils and 
followers, tho himself using a few in Cato. 

In his chapter on the era of Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe, Dr. 
Roessler first discusses the technic of the soliloquy in Lessing’s 
early comedies. It stands on a much lower plane than in his later 
dramas. In the early plays the monologs served,for the most part, 
a mere mechanical purpose, a linking of scenes; in the later, they 
form essential parts of the dramatic structure, having direct bearing 
on plot or characterization. At first, there is a scarcity of realistic 
touches, emotional outbursts, apostrophes, and the like; the solilo- 
quies are undramatic, full of philosophic and moralizing reflections, 
and of bits of self-characterization : later, the language is simple and 
natural; there are apostrophes, questions and answers, various emo- 
tions, reflections, or deliberations that often end with the revela- 
tion of a plan or intention. There is but little self-characteriza- 
tion, philosophic reflection or moralizing ;.the speech, in each case, 
is made to appear, as much as possible, like thinking aloud. 

The use of the soliloquy in the Storm and Stress drama resem- 
bles Lessing’s technic. There is, to be sure, more ranting, but, at 
the same time, also more stage directions together with pantomime 
or silent expression of emotion. 

In Schiller’s dramas a change of attitude toward monologs 
becomes evident. Before Don Carlos, he used them in great num- 
bers and embellished them with rhetorical phrases ; later, they occur 
less frequently and are more natural in language and construction, 
more and more attention being paid to pantomime and realistic 
stage directions. Expositional soliloquies, when present, usually 
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form a small part of some other type; thought monologs are more 
numerous than the emotional. 

Goethe, for his part, made no attempt to avoid using soliloquies. 
In his later dramas the convention is, in fact, used more freely 
than in his earlier works; and, according to Goethe’s nature, it 
gradually becomes more and more lyric and elegiac. The vari- 
ous types are represented; among them the descriptive and the 
emotional appear most frequently. Monologs full of violent inner 
conflict are more numerous than the calm and purely deliberative. 
In fact, an emotional admixture is found in all types. In style 
and structure Goethe aimed more and more at greater formal 
beauty. 

When discussing Kleist as a representative of the Romantic 
drama, it seems hard for Dr. Roessler to give him any claim to 
distinction. Recognizing the weakness of the confidant, Kleist 
refused to make use of this expedient. And for this, in my mind, 
he deserves credit. Nor should it, according to Dr. Roessler, be 
ascribed to Kleist’s power that he used soliloquies sparingly, their 
absence being due to the fact that Kleist’s characters were full 
of action. But who saw the dramatic possibilities in these char- 
acters, and who elected to treat them? ‘The question is then 
asked, whether Kleist would have written Tasso without soliloquies. 
But he never would have chosen Tasso as a subject for a stage 
production. Again, it is claimed that the scarcity of soliloquies 
in some of Kleist’s dramas is off-set by the “undramatic form and 
crudity ” of the monologs in Kathchen von Heilbronn. But the 
weakness and crudity of one play do not annul the beauty and 
power of the others. Poets are not always at their best. Finally, 
the style of the soliloquy does not find favor, either. And yet it is 
the very style of the soliloquies that are now being introduced into 
the drama of today. 

In his use of. the soliloquy, Grillparzer was much like Goethe 
and Schiller. Like the latter he made use of stage directions and 
gradually diminished the power of the monolog in his plays. The 
various types of soliloquy are represented; the style improves 
thruout, a trend toward beautiful expression being evident. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Roessler, Grillparzer “does not reach the level set 
by Schiller and Goethe in the technic of the soliloquy, firstly be- 
cause of the numerous narrative and descriptive soliloquies” (p. 
86) ; but on page 81, one reads concerning Grillparzer that “ nar- 
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rative passages in soliloquies are rather infrequent,” and in 
Goethe’s dramas “ descriptive soliloquies are of frequent occur- 
rence” (p. 64.) So the difference is not very great. The ac- 
counts of what is going on off the stage, mentioned on page 83, 
belong under narrative rather than descriptive soliloquies. 

In the chapter on the Forerunners of Modern Realistic Drama, 
Friedrich Hebbel is shown to be fond of soliloquies. This is 
justified by Hebbel’s introspective and self-analyzing nature. The 
monologs have some virtues, such as apostrophes, exclamations, 
questions and answers, etc.; but their weakness far outweighs 
their strength, for Hebbel’s technic stands on a lower level than 
Goethe’s or Schiller’s. In coming to this conclusion, Dr. Roessler 
does not, however, contrast the early with the later plays.—Otto 
Ludwig’s technic of the soliloquy is excellent, the speeches being 
short, dramatic, and well applied. But Dr. Roessler does not con- 
. sider him an innovator, merely true to classical tradition. Lud- 
wig Anzengruber does not receive full treatment. His technic is 
merely declared that of the classical period, altho he eschews 
purely expositional monologs and “ reminds one of Ibsen’s technic.” 

The chapter on Recent Developments shows that Hauptmann 
and Sudermann do not use soliloquies to any great degree in 
their realistic dramas, but accept the convention in their idealistic 
plays. In his revitalized Greek dramas, Hofmannsthal uses solilo- 
quies that are rather dramatic. And in the Romantic dramas of 
Hardt and Stucken, the monologs are good and not very numerous. 

In the Conclusion, the second part of the aim and purpose of 
the author’s research is taken up: “ Is dramatic technic improved 
by the elimination of the soliloquy?” And the answer, in brief, 
is: dramatic technic has suffered by avoiding the monolog; for 
its substitutes, facial expression and pantomime, cannot reveal 
a character’s attitude, the conflicting emotions of his heart, nor 
his inner thoughts. 

Viewed as a whole, the treatise is full of interest and quite 
instructive, but calls for various comments. For a doctor’s dis- 
sertation it contains too much that is elementary and extraneous. 
Why tell us from Froning, for instance, that the medieval church 
plays had their origin in four Latin sentences of the Catholic 
ritual? And a work on the soliloquy should not devote so many 
pages to discussion of the medieval stage, the rise of the Reforma- 
tion plays, and the history of English influence on the German 
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drama. The treatise was not to be a history of German dramas 
and dramatists. Again, it seems doubtful whether it was neces- 
sary to characterize the Storm and Stress movement and Otto 
Ludwig, as they were; above all, when all is already known from 
any history of German literature. Furthermore, too much mere 
quoting from such histories appears, for example, under Anzen- 
gruber and in the description of Ibsen’s influence upon the Ger- 
man drama. And much of this material is not always to the 
point. Some remarks, moreover, are out of their proper place. 
The discussion of the fact, for instance, that “the classification 
has been made with reference to the predominating element” 
should appear in the Introduction and not on page 74. 

The style of the book is in some respects peculiar. Many 
phrases appear-to be rather out of place, somewhat racy and fa- 
miliar: e. g., “the soliloquy has . . . been ruthlessly ousted from 
its comfortable throne,” p. 1; “getting the story across is the 
main object of the author,” p. 28; “and finally perforce resort to a 
Dr. Jekyll and ‘Mr. Hyde theory to account for the exuberant 
humor and the genuine tomfoolery,” p. 38; “our old friends, the 
self-identifying and self-characterizing soliloquy,” p. 40; “the 
soliloquy is compelled to slink off the scene of its former triumphs,” 
p. 41; “to transmute a convention into a ‘slice of life,” p. 42; 
“to produce weird excrescences upon the tree of sane expression,” 
p. 51; “a battlefield covered with the disjecta membra of the 
combatants,” p. 52; “a choice assortment of emotional outbursts,” 
p. 52; “he regales us with an allegro furioso on the theme Spitz- 
bube,” p. 60. Many words and phrases are often repeated: e. g., 
bald, baldly, ranting, tear passion to tatters, ad spectatores. 

Of misprints there are a few. The chief ones follow: role = 
role, p. 1; techine = technic, p. 2; Escarbagnnes = Escarbagnes, 
p. 9; Ayres = Ayrers, p. 33 (note); Benfy = Benfey, pp. 76-78 
(twice) ; Silbergkléckchen = Silbergléckchen, p. 82; deflective = 
reflective, p. 83; is—=ist, p. 104; Meyer = Meyer-Benfey, p. 114 
(if one is to judge from the juggling of Meyer-Benfey’s name, 
Dr. Roessler was not very familiar with his work on Kleist) ; 
III —TII, p. 48; I11.6 —III.7, p. 57; IV—V, 11—12, 16— 
17, p. 64 (note); 3581-3620 = 3587-3619, p. 73; II[—TII, p. 
83 (note); 3677-86, Faust I, is not a soliloquy; here and there 
some commas should have been added. 
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Dr. Roessler’s problem was not a difficult one. The way for 
its solution had been well prepared by Arnold, Berger, Diisel, 
Franz, Matthews, Paull, and others. Nor did anything very 
troublesome present itself; the work is, to a large extent, a tabu- 
lation, epoch by epoch, type by type, of the soliloquies of some 
representative German dramas. There was but little racking of 
the brain required; for classification, based on “the predominat- 
ing element,” is, on the whole, quite easy. And some problems 
were avoided: e.g., the difference between comedies and trage- 
dies in regard to the technic of the soliloquy in the case of 
Gryphius, Lessing, and Ludwig. The author should have noted 
and examined this characteristic. 

G. C. L. RreMer. 


Bucknell University. 





The Use of the Infinitive Instead of a Finite Verb in French, by 
B. F. Luxer. New York: Columbia Press, 1916. 115 pp. 


In this Columbia dissertation, Mr. Luker, restricting his investiga- 
tion to the French field, takes up the four types of infinitive used 
in place of a finite verb and interprets them all as due to ellipsis. 
Two of the four do not to-day need a rediscussion to carry convic- 
tion: ellipsis of a verb of necessity is back of the modern French 
infinitive in brief notices and directions; and from the time Gaston 
Paris named the verb to be supplied with the or del bien faire 
group, it has hardly been worth questioning that the omitted form 
is the imperative of penser. In the latter case Mr. Luker’s ex- 
tensive collection of examples for the non-elliptical and the ellip- 
tical phraseology is of interest and value in showing the complete- 
ness of the parallel between the two. 

There remain the Old French infinitive in the place of the im- 
perative in prohibitions, and the so-called historical infinitive. 
Ellipsis is by no means self-evident in these instances, and if it 
furnishes the solution, a definite demonstration of this is to be 
welcomed. 

In the prohibitory infinitive (amis, nel dire ja) Mr. Luker sees 
ellipsis of vuetlles or voilliez, and believes the construction to be 
derived from the Latin noli, nolite + inf., which would account for 
its restriction to prohibitions. The only positive argument ad- 
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vanced in support of this view is chronological and is based on the 
French psalters. In the Cambridge Psalter, of very early date, the 
prohibitive infinitive occurs only once; the frequent noli + inf. of 
the Latin psalter is regularly translated by ne vueilles + inf. In 
the Metz Psalter, of the middle French period, ne vueilles +- inf. is 
still a common translation, but a rendering by ne + inf. is not rare. 
In the Psalterium gallicum vetus, of yet later middle French, while 
ne vuetlles +- inf. is still common, ne + inf. is very frequent. This, 
Mr. Luker thinks, points to the development of noli + inf. into ne 
vueilles + inf., and of this by ellipsis into ne + inf. 

But if the situation in the psalters is of any value as light on the 
origins, it can only be so if the construction arises as a learned de- 
velopment of the middle French period. Otherwise this interesting 
series of examples is simply an indication that the two late trans- 
lators of the psalter took kindly to a French form the aptness of 
which made it ready to their hand. 

Now the infinitive for the imperative is a widespread phenomenon. 
It seems Indo-European, occurring in Sanskrit and Greek, tho in 
its restriction to prohibitions it is peculiar to Romance territory, 
where it is very general. In France the indications point to its 
early origin and thoroly popular character. If an ellipsis, it was 
a pre-literary, general Romance ellipsis. 

Note, however, that the Latin itself took none too kindly to the 
simple negated imperative form for prohibitions, which it tended 
to render by now one, now another of a half-dozen paraphrases. 
These competing forms of expression were reciprocally enfeebling, 
so that the way was open for the entrance of a new competitor. 
That this new competitor arose thru an ellipsis is not absolutely 
excluded, but it is quite as natural to consider that in the con- 
struction there is a simple naming of the activity in its broadest 
content by means of the infinitive, so that the negative adverb 
joined to the infinitive brings about an exclusion of the activity in 
any and all of its manifestations (cf. English No smoking!). We 
thus obtain a sweeping and brusk prohibition and this will ac- 
count for its far greater frequency when accompanying the familiar 
or contemptuous ¢u than when associated with the suaver vous. 

It should be added that later in his discussion (p. 19 and p. 77) 
the author weakens his own case by conceding that other verbs than 
vouloir may also contribute to the background of the ellipsis, and so 
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undermines the one virtue in his noli-ellipsis theory—that it accords 
well with the Romance restriction to prohibitions. 

The fourth and last theme treated is the “ historical infinitive ” 
(il s’éloigna tout honteux et nous de rire). Here the supposition 
of ellipsis of some form of the verb penser in no wise furnishes an 
explanation of the two characteristic traits of the construction— 
the introductory et and the change of subject. In the midst of 
lively narration, we desire to mark a sudden, unforeseen conse- 
quence of an act just recounted. The infinitive—a mere naming of 
the new activity stripped of restrictions in time, person, or num- 
ber—constitutes a sudden syntactical break that serves excellently 
to bring about the effect desired... The unanticipated infinitive, as 
Kalepky would say, takes on almost the value of an interjection. 

In an appendix the author summarizes some of the preceding dis- 
cussions of the constructions he treats. The list of texts consulted 
should have been better co-ordinated with the nomenclature em- 
ployed in the book. Not infrequently texts referred to in abbre- 
viated form in the body of the work are either listed under a differ- 
ent word in the bibliography or omitted altogether.? 

The absence from the bibliography, and evidently also from Mr. 
Luker’s reading, of two items has cost him several of the earlier 
examples of the historical infinitive, one of which (“ Cil pasent 
outre et il dou ceminer, Tout un sentier se prent a regarder, Voit les 
lions,” Bueve de Hantone, continental version, 3781) is the earliest 
vet adduced and furnishes an indispensable link for those disposed 
to look upon the ellipsis theory with favor. The missing references 
are: Ebeling, JBRPh., v, 235-36, and Anderten, Der verkiirzte 
Hauptsatz im Frz., Gottingen, 1912. 

The ellipsis theory had previously been proposed for all of the 
cases discussed in this work. The author’s collection of examples 
from the Old and Middle French is a welcome supplement to our 
information, but it is doubtful that it adds, in the case of the two 
constructions for which there is any present tendency to question 
the correctness of the explanation, any strength to the hypothesis. 


Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


1See Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik, m1, § 529. 
?So p. 14, “ Altfr. Bib., Foerster, vol. 5”; p. 15, “ @uillelme”; p. 17, 
* Louis.” 
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The Poetry of Giacomo da Lentino. Edited by Ernest F. Lane- 
LEY. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1915. (Harvard 
Studies in Romance Languages, Volume I.) 


Giacomo da Lentino, Imperial Notary to Frederick II, and Gov- 
ernor for a time of the Sicilian fortress of Carsiliato, was the leader 
of the first group of Italian poets, and was, in all probability, the 
inventor of the sonnet. 

Fifty poems—gathered now in Professor Langley’s excellent edi- 
tion—have come down to us as certainly or probably his. They 
would win him honor even though their historical position were 
less conspicuous. Dante, to be sure, groups him with Guittone and 
Bonagiunta as falling short of the Sweet New Style: but the cri- 
terion is severe. Giacomo is far more a poet than his two com- 
panions in censure; far more a poet, indeed, than any other prede- 
cessor of Guinizelli. He is conventionally called “ conventional ”: 
but it is something to have set the convention, as he did, for Italy; 
and it is something more to have found the echoing rhythm, as he 
did now and again, for a conventional—and ultimately true—con- 
ceit. Beyond convention, he is witty enough to laugh at lovers’ 
perjuries, and man enough to range, in his own love, from graceful 
gayety to a suffering whose intense pain is past denial. 

His lady is golden-haired, fairer than the fair Yseult, star of the 
morning, the loveliest from Agri to Messina, a very flower among 
ladies. To her he writes: 


Passate di belleze ogn’ altra cosa 
come la rosa—passa ogn’ altro fiore. 


She is fair of speech, joyous, and endowed with honor, knowledge, 
and discernment,—incomparable, indeed : 


Né fu, ned @, n@ non sera sua pare. 


If she were only merciful as well! 
He so craves mercy that other words will hardly come to utter- 
ance: 


E s’ altri m’ adomanda ched agio eo, 
eo non so dir se non: merzé, per Deo! 


But the very plea for mercy has grown meaningless through com- 
mon use. Banish it, then: for nine full years let none dare call 
mercy! And down with those liars that for the slightest prick of 
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love cry out: “ Lady, I die but for thine aid!” Yet Giacomo would 
claim truth for his own lament: 


La vita che mi dié fue la mia morte. 


He lives in fire, too, like the salamander—and many another poet ; 
with less elegance, but more distinctively, love fills him as water 
fills a sponge. 

To the falconer Mostacci, who sought a definition of love, Gia- 
como sent an answer beginning thus: 


Amor é@ un disio che ven da core 

per abondanza di gran placimento; 
e gl’ochi in prima generan |’ amore, 
e lo core li da nutricamento. 

Ben é alcuna fiata om amatore, 
senza vedere so *namoramento; 

ma quel amor che stringe con furore, 
da la vista degl’ ochi 4 nascimento. 


Quel amor che stringe con furore is voiced in one fine poem that 
even Dante praised (V. FZ. 1, 12) :— 

Sed quamvis terrigene Apuli loquantur obscene comuniter, pre- 
fulgentes eorum quidam polite locuti sunt, vocabula curialiora in 
suis cantionibus compilantes, ut manifeste apparet eorum dicta 
perspicientibus, ut puta Madonna, dire vi voglio. 

The praise is well deserved. The whole poem, indeed, is akin, 
by its passionate art, to the canzoni of Dante’s own last and terrible 
love. Dante might have written the lines: 

Tanto si frange a terra 

tempesta che s’ aterra, 

ed io cosi mi frango; 

quando sospiro e piango—posar crio. 
Tanto ... che saterra: “ till at last it spends itself.” And Dante 
surely felt the keenness of these other lines: 

Voria ¢’ or avenisse 

che lo me’ cor uscisse 

come ’nearnato tutto, 

e no dicesse motto—a voi sdengosa. 

Later—or earlier—Giacomo won requital. Two canzoni glow 
with his happiness: the gay dialogue Dolce coninciamento, with its 


“ Rimembriti a la fiata 
quand’ io t’ ebi abrazata, 
a li dolzi basciare?”; 
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and the still finer poem of departure, Membrando Vamoroso di- 
partire. In joyous mood, too, he wrote the best of all his sonnets: 
Io m’ agio posto in core a Dio servire, 
com’ io potesse gire im paradiso, 
al santo loco, c’ agio audito dire, 
o’ si mantien sollazo, gioco e riso. 
Sanza mia donna non vi voria gire, 
quella ¢c’ 4 blonda testa e claro viso, 
ché sanza lei nom porzeria gaudire, 
estando da la mia donna diviso. 

Ma no lo dico a tale intendimento 
perch’ io pecato ci vollesse fare; 
se non veder lo suo bel portamento, 
e ’1 bello viso e *] morbido sguardare; 
ché ’] mi teria in gran comsolamento, 
vegendo la mia donna in ghiora stare. 


There has been but one previous edition of the poems of Gia- 
como; and that, contained in a history of Lentini, is wholly uncri- 
tical. Langley’s work is critical throughout: complete, minute in 
care, judicious. 

The Introduction first discusses the life and poetry of Giacomo; 
then lists the manuscripts containing one or more of his lyrics, 
and the editions and other works most frequently referred to; and 
finally states and justifies the method followed in the construction 
of the text. The slight biographical evidence is handled cautiously. 
The several documents that refer certainly or presumably to Gia- 
como are yeviewed in detail; some of the considerations adduced 
serve to increase the probability that the Giacomo who governed Car- 
siliato was identical with the notary-poet. Langley, agreeing with 
Torraca and Pelaez, rejects the older biographical arguments based 
on vague military references in two of the canzoni. The general 
character of Giacomo’s verse, in form and theme, is briefly stated, 
and its variety is recognized. Rightly, though, Langley refuses to 
accept Cesareo’s theory that the three “manners” of Giacomo 
reflect three different periods of his career. 

The text is based, as far as possible, on Vat. 3793; when that 
fails, Laur. Red. 9 is used; or, if that too fails, Pal. 418. One ten- 
zone which does not appear in any of these manuscripts is taken 
from Vat. Barb. Lat. 3953. Scholars are still uncertain as to the 
exact nature of the language in which Giacomo wrote. It was in 
all probability much more Sicilian than the text preserved in the 
manuscripts. Langley, with due caution, keeps close to the manu- 

4 
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script readings nevertheless, and Sicilianizes only to the extent of 
modifying the e-t rhymes to i-i. He does not modify o-w rhymes 
to u-u, for “ There was no great aversion to writing Sicilian i for e 
on the part of the scribes, as seen by numerous examples like avire, 
diri (= dire), sirt (sire), mestiri (mestiert), and inversely ofese 
(ofest), etc., but, apart from a few cases like nui and vut, a Sicilian 
u for o is exceedingly rare in the Mss.” The morphological and 
orthographic inconsistencies of the manuscript have been in general 
respected ; a slight amount of retouching has been done for the 
sake of clearness and unity. Obvious scribal errors are corrected. 
Whenever the reading adopted differs in the least from that of the 
basic manuscript, the exact reading of the manuscript is given in 
the apparatus criticus; and there too the variants of the other 
important manuscripts are fully given. In the carrying out of this 
method Langley seems to me to have been very successful. The text 
is both sound and readable, and the critic who should disagree with 
certain particular decisions would find registered, faithfully and 
conveniently, all the material on which a decision could be based. 

The make-up of the book, admirable throughout, is particularly 
fine in the pages devoted to text and apparatus. Type, alignment, 
justification, spacing, and margins leave nothing to be desired. 
Each of the sonnets has a generous page to itself. 

In the Notes, grouped after the text, each poem is separately 
treated. In each case a metrical analysis is given, and a full and 
helpful summary of the content. Questions of authenticity are 
discussed ; there is comment on difficult words and passages ; sources 
and similarities are pointed out; and the literary value of certain 
poems is briefly indicated. The summaries are particularly good. 
For the sonnet Lo viso e son diviso da lo viso, hitherto a mystery, 
Langley offers a clear and convincing interpretation. 

An Appendix contains most of the notarial documents mentioned 
in the Introduction. One wonders why the documents of Sept. 
1233, April 29, 1240, and May 10, 1240, were not included; and 
why document VI was included. A Glossary and Index complete 
the work. 

The Harvard Romance Series is thus excellently begun. It is 
excellently continued in Dr. Hawkins’s recently published study of 
Charles Fontaine. May the succeeding volumes measure up to the 
high standard set by the first two! 

Ernest H. WILKINS. 


University of Chicago. 
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A Nore on Votrarre’s Lettres Philosophiques 


Professor Lanson, in his carefully annotated edition of Voltaire’s 
Lettres Philosophiques (Société des textes francais modernes), has 
indicated the general and particular sources of most of the state- 
ments made by Voltaire in regard to Shakespeare. One of the most 
striking remarks, however, and one for which there is no source 
suggested, is contained in the second sentence of the eighteenth 
letter which reads as follows: “ Shakespeare, qui passoit pour le 
Corneille des Anglais, fleurissoit 4 peu prés dans le tems de Lopez 
de Vega; il créa le théadtre. . . .” The idea that Shakespeare cre- 


ated the English theatre seems to have gained credence in France, 
for La Place says of Shakespeare in the preface to his Thédtre ang- 
lois: “ Ce poéte doit étre regardé comme |’Inventeur de |’Art Dra- 
matique en Angleterre. C’est lui, qui le premier a donné, dans 
son pays, une espéce de forme a un spectacle, qui n’en avoit point 
avant lui. Il n’eut ni modéles ni rivaux. ...” The theory that 
Shakespeare had no models was evidently accepted by some writers 


in England as well as in France. John Dennis says in a letter 
dated February 1st, 1711, entitled On the Genius and Writings of 
Shakespeare: “ One may say of him as they did of Homer, that he 
had none to imitate. . . .” The same idea is repeated on page 203 
of the Journal littéraire for 1717: “ Cet auteur (Shakespeare) n’a 
imité personne. ...” Voltaire’s remark, however, is not a mere 
deduction from this false statement. 

As Professor Lanson says in regard to Voltaire’s views of the 
English stage in general, many of his statements are undoubtedly 
echoes of conversations which he had with English gentlemen; and 
perhaps some admirers of the Elizabethan dramatist may have said 
to Voltaire, with more enthusiasm than strict regard for the truth, 
that Shakespeare created the stage in England. There are, how- 
ever, printed sources of this idea to be found in no less a critic than 
Dryden. In the prolog to his version of Shakespeare’s Troilus and 
Cressida he puts the following lines into the mouth of the ghost of 
Shakespeare : 


Untaught, unpractised, in a barbarous age, 
I found not, but created first the stage. 
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Nor is this a mere passing thought of a poet writing laudatory 
verse, for Dryden refers to Shakespeare in the preface to All for 
Love as the one “ who began Dramatique Poetry amongst us,” and 
again in the Discourse on Satire he speaks of “ Shakespeare, who 
created the Stage among us.” Thus Voltaire’s rather striking 
remark “ II créa le théatre,” whether he meant it literally or some- 
what figuratively, was not merely a sweeping statement of a young 
foreigner who was inaccurate enough to say, a few lines further on, 
that after two hundred years Shakespeare’s bizarre and gigantic 
ideas were passing as sublime; but this is plainly an idea that had 
been expressed in England and was neither accurate nor original 


with Voltaire. 
DoNALD CLIVE STUART. 
Princeton Uniwersity. 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF A Group oF PorMs By W. C. BRYANT 


The preface to The Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant, 
edited by Parke Godwin, states that “the poems of Mr. Bryant, 
collected by him during his lifetime, are here given as he left 


them, with the exception that they are arranged according to the 
dates at which they were written or printed, as far as these dates, 
now attached to the poems, could be ascertained,” and adds that 
“this general collection of his writings is intended to be complete 
and final.” 

The Roslyn Edition of The Poetical Works of William Cullen 
Bryant? contains in the publishers’ note the statement that the 
accompanying chronologies of Bryant’s Life and Poems and the 
bibliography of his Poetical and Prose Writings are “ the result of 
several years of careful research” by Mr. Henry C. Sturges. 

How far Sturges’s chronology of Bryant’s Life, “founded on 
Parke Godwin’s biography of Bryant,” and his chronology of 
Bryant’s Poems may in general deviate in their statements from 
those of Godwin in his Life and Works of William Cullen Bryant, 
remains to be demonstrated. A partial comparison made in the 


* Life and Works of William Cullen Bryant. New York, Appleton, 1883- 
1884. 1-m, A Biography . . .; m1-1v, The Poetical Works . . .; v-v1, Prose 
Writings. . . 

? New York, Appleton, 1903. 1 vol. 
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course of an investigation of Bryant’s relation to German literature 
indicates close agreement in the dates assigned by the two; but 
discrepancies noted led to an attempt to discover the actual date 
of publication of certain poems that appeared in Graham’s Maga- 
zine, and this showed that in a number of cases neither Godwin 
nor Sturges was right. The proportion of errors was deemed suffi- 
cient to justify scepticism as to the correctness of the dating of 
other poems published in this magazine, and an examination of 
the volumes for the years (1842-1855) during which Bryant was 
a contributor brought to light the following surprising facts: 
Published according to Really 
THE POEM Godwin in Sturges in Appeared in 


The Return of Youth.... Oct., 1842 Oct., 1842 Oct., 1842 

A Northern Legend Jan., 1843 Jan., 1843 Jan., 1843 

The Crowded Street Mar., 1843 Jan., 1843 Mar., 1843 

The Paradise of Tears.... 1843 Jan., 1843 Nov., 1844, p. 202 
The Waning Moon July, 1844 July, 1844 July, 1844 

The Stream of Life July, 1845 July, 1845 July, 1845 * 

The Unknown Way....... Dec., 1846 Dec., 1846 Dec., 1846 

The Land of Dreams Jan., 1847 Jan., 1847 Jan., 1848, p. 48 
“Oh Mother of a Mighty 


ODN SUR 9 tO 


July, 1847 July, 1847 Jan., 1847, p. 20 


— 
= 


The Lady of Castle Wind- 

eck June, 1850 (Feb., 1850?) July, 1850, p. 14 
The Saw Mill Feb., 1850 Feb., 1850 Feb., 1848, p. 86 
The Burial of Love 1854 1854 Jan., 1851, p. 5 
The Voice of Autumn.... Jan., 1854 Jan., 1854 Jan., 1854 
Innocent Child and Snow- 

White Flower July, 1855, p. 12 


— et 
> $9 fo 


In dating the first thirteen poems, then, Godwin made six errors 
and Sturges seven, while neither mentioned either the variation 
in title in the sixth, or the last poem in the list. This latter omis- 
sion is doubtless due to the fact that both assign its publication to 
the Talisman for 1830. The republication of a poem printed 
twenty-five years earlier is in all probability explained by Godwin’s 
statement (in the Notes) that “the second stanza was wanting in 
the first form of this poem,” the last line of which had also been 
altered at some time prior to its appearance in 1855 without inti- 
mation that it was not a new production. 

Insignificant as these inaccuracies may seem at first glance, their 
number is large enough to make one doubt whether Sturges’s state- 


*P. 43, under the title “Song.” In the later version the thought of the 
first four lines is but slightly altered, while the wording is rather less 
prosaic. 
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ments are after all so reliable as the publishers wished his readers 
to believe. And this incredulity is not diminished by the discovery 
that in matters of biography he was careless in his use of the 
material collected by Godwin.* There apparently exist, therefore, 
adequate grounds for caution in accepting the chronology of God- 
win, and more especially of Sturges, and the wisdom of independ- 
ently ascertaining the exact date and place of publication of a 
poem by Bryant seems fully established for any case in which these 


are factors of importance. 
A. H. Herrick. 


Harvard University. 





Notes ON FRENCH TENSES 


(1) In support of the theory that the past definite tense retains, 
both in Old French and in the modern language, the use of the 
Latin perfect, with an implied reference to present time (see “ The 
French Past Definite as Perfect,” in The Romanic Review, April- 
June, 1914), the following additional examples may be adduced: 
“ Je vueil aler voir mon cousin Tournemine. Il y a grant temps 
que je ne le veis.” Froissart, in Extraits des chroniqueurs francais, 
p. 272.—“Je suis juste: tout était bien en harmonie dans l’ex- 
systéme de tragédie, mais tout était d’accord aussi dans le systéme 
féodal et théocratique, et pourtant il fut.” <A. de Vigny, Lettre a 
Lord ... (1829. Cf. “ Fuit [lium”).—“ L’on est un réprouvé 
si la Débauche vous planta ‘ son premier clou’ dans le ceeur.” Léon 
Levrault, La comédie, p. 102 (1913?). 

(2) In the following examples, the past definite seems to have a 
clearly past anterior or pluperfect meaning: “ La borne du chemin, 
qui vit des jours sans nombre. ... S’est usée en heurtant... . 
Les grands chars gémissants.” V. Hugo, La tristesse d’Olympvo, 
1. 69 (1837).—“ J’ai vu passer soudain . . . une vieille . . . vétue 


* Sturges states (p. lxiii, under 1875) that in September Bryant delivered 


an address before the Goethe Society. Godwin, however (11, 366 and v1, . 


335, Note), gives the date as August 27, 1875. 

A further error is Sturges’s statement (p. lxiv, under 1878) that “on 
April 10th Bryant attended a ‘Commers’ given by the German Social 
Science Association to Bayard Taylor.” Bryant’s letter (cf. Godwin, 0, 
392), in which he said: “I saw Bayard Taylor on Monday evening at the 
‘Commers,’” was written on Wednesday, April 10, 1878. The Kommers 
must accordingly have been held on April 8, 1878. 
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de loques qui furent des robes.” Guy de Maupassant, Sur l’eau, p. 
118 (1888). 

(3) Following are two examples of the very rare use of the 
future and of the conditional in si-clauses of conditions, both from 
Brunetiére: “ Nous pourrons le dire . . . sans craindre d’étre dé- 
mentis, si notre siécle demeurera sans doute aussi . . . le siécle du 
roman, c’est au romantisme encore qu’il en faudra reporter l’hon- 
neur ou la gloire.” Epoques du théatre francais, p. 340 (1892).— 
“Si lon aurait quelque peine a saisir dans la société du XVII® 
siécle des traces profondes et durables du cartésianisme, . . . il en 
est autrement de l’influence du jansénisme.” Histoire de la litt. 
fran. class., 11, 337 (pub. 1912). Both are clear cases of concessive 
fact; cf. the ordinary use of the past definite in si-clauses of 


conditions. 
GrorGE N. HENNING. 
George Washington University. 





L’AssE DuBois AND OLD GRANDET 


If no one has yet found a “source” for Old Grandet’s trick of 
stammering, I should like to submit the following from Saint- 
Simon’s portrait of the Abbé Dubois: 


Il aurait parlé avec grace et facilité, si dans le dessein de péné- 
trer les autres en parlant, la crainte de s’avancer plus qu’il ne 
voulait ne l’avait accoutumé a un bégayement factice qui le déparait, 
et qui, redoublé quand il fut arrivé a se méler de choses importantes, 
devint insupportable, et quelquefois inintelligible. Sans ses con- 
tours et le peu de naturel qui percait malgré ses soins, sa conver- 
sation aurait été aimable. I] avait de l’esprit, . . . mais tout cela 
gaté par une fumée de fausseté qui sortait malgré lui de tous ses 
pores et jusque de sa gaieté, qui attristait par 1a.” 


The Mémoires were published in their entirety in 1829-31, Fu- 
génie Grandet in 1833. It would be interesting to know what sug- 
gestions, if any, the irascible Duke’s portrait gallery gave to Balzac 
for his. Surely both authors were fond of indicating the “tics ” 


of their personages. 
Bens. M. WoopBripDGe. 
University of Texas. 


* As I have no standard edition of Saint-Simon at hand, I have to quote 
from the selections of Henri Mazel, published under the title La Cour du 
Régent, Paris, Georges Crés et Cie., n.d. See pp. 101-2. 
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NoTES ON THE Sources FOR MEDWALL’s Nature 


Professor W. R. Mackenzie in his recent article, “ A Source for 
Medwall’s Nature,” * discusses the relationship of this morality to 
Lydgate’s Reson and Sensuallyte and cites parallel passages to show 
that “the two works exhibit remarkable coincidences of character, 
situation and language.” Unfortunately, Professor Mackenzie 
failed to note that his discovery was anticipated as long ago as 
1898 by Professor Brandl in his introduction to Medwall’s play.’ 
Professor Brandl there points out that Nature possesses the same 
characteristics as Lydgate’s Reson and Sensuallyte. He notes in 
addition that the latter is a translation of an allegorical didactic 
poem, Les Echecs amoureuz. Although Dr. Brandl does not em- 
ploy Professor Mackenzie’s method by citing parallel readings, he 
lists methodically the powers and functions of Nature which are 
identical in poem and play. 

So far as Medwall’s source for the allegorical figure, Nature, is 
concerned, Professor Mackenzie confines himself to Lydgate’s Reson 
and Sensuallyte. Dr. Brandl has carried the matter further for 
he refers also to Lydgate’s Assembly of the Gods,* which seems 
quite as possible a working basis for Medwall as the earlier poem. 
Indeed, the personification of Nature is a favorite figure with 
Lydgate. Dr. Ernst Sieper in his note to v. 203 ff. of Reson and 
Sensuallyte * gives numerous examples of its use. He mentions 
Lydgate’s Pilgrimage,> The Entry of Henry the Siath into London 
after his Coronation in France,® The Troy-Book,’ Ballad on the 
Forked Head Dresses,® and Ballad on Presenting an Eagle to the 
King and Queen on the Day of their Marriage. Two other allu- 


* Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc. of Amer. XxXIx, 188 ff. 

? Brandl, Quellen des weltlichen Dramas in England. (Quellen und For- 
schungen LXXxx, pp. xliii, xliv.) Professor Mackenzie cites only J. 8. Far- 
mer’s edition of Nature. It would appear that he had not consulted Brandl’s 
text and excellent introduction. This omission is all the more strange 
since in his book, The English Moralities from the Point of View of Allegory 
(1914), Brandl’s volume is mentioned in the list of authorities and is 
quoted with respect to other plays (cf. p. 64). 

* Lydgate, The Assembly of the Gods, ed. C. L. Triggs, E. E. T. S., Extra 
Series 69. 

*Lydgate, Reson and Sensuallyte, ed. E. Sieper, E. E. T. S., Extra Ser. 
84, 89. See Studies and Notes, p. 81. 

5 Lydgate, Pilgrimage of Man, p. 89. E. E. T. S., Extra Ser. 77, 83, 92. 

* Lydgate’s Minor Poems, ed. J. O. Halliwell (Early Eng. Poetry 1, 1 ff., 
46 ff., and 213-216. Percy Soc.). 

*Lydgate’s Troy-Book, Bk. I, vs. 1304, 1588, 1713, 2614, ete. 
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sions to Nature may be added to Dr. Sieper’s compilation. They 
are found in Lydgate’s Testament* and The Complaint of the 
Black Knight.® 

Both Lydgate and Chaucer *° in their descriptions of Nature 
were directly influenced by Alanus de Insulis who gives an im- 
portant place to this allegorical figure in his Anticlaudian and also 
in his De Planctu Naturae. Indeed, Alanus probably served as 
the ultimate source for nearly all the allegorical representations of 
Nature in medieval literature. One example of these personifica- 
tions is found in an unpublished thirteenth century poem, entitled, 
Disputatio inter Morbum et Naturam.’? It describes a conflict 
between Morbus and Natura and names all the principal physicians 
as enlisted on the side of the latter. Its chief interest in this 
connection is the distinct embodiment of Nature as a controlling 
factor in the life of man. The Anticlaudian in particular con- 
tributes much to the representation of Nature, who is shown delib- 
erating with the Virtues and taking a leading part in the action 
of the poem. The House of Nature in this poem is adorned with- 
portraits of Aristotle, Plato, and others, the very philosophers who 
are named in both Lydgate’s Reson and Sensuallyte and Medwall’s 
morality as knowing the most about nature of all men who have 


ever existed. 
Epitn R. MAcavutey. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





HEIne’s Schafer und Doris 


In Mod. Lang. Notes xxx1, 313, I called attention to the fact 
that the Schafer of the Harzreise in the phrase Schafer und Doris 
(ed. Elster 111, 18) represented the actual name of the Oberpedell 
in service during Heine’s stay in Gottingen. An additional cita- 
tion which has just come to notice shows that Doris also is a word- 


5 The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, pp. 329 ff., ed. H. N. MacCracken 
(1911). 

® Chaucerian Pieces, ed. W. W. Skeat (The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
vir, 245 ff.). 

2 See Brandl (note 2), p. xliv, who there points out the essential simi- 
larity between Chaucer’s Nature in the Parlement of Foules and other per- 
sonifications. 

uT, Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the 
Twelfth Century 11, 429 ff. and ib. 268 ff. On Chaucer’s use of Alanus cf. 
E. Koeppel, Herrig’s Archiv, xc, 149-151. 

% Caius College, Cambridge, Ms. 117, fol. 1-2. 
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play upon a real name: “ Als Pedellen haben der Universitat ge- 
dient: Wettengel v. 1735-1757; Grobecker bis 1762; ihm folgte 
Fricke, dem 1799 Wilisch und 1802 Schafer als Gehiilfe beige- 
geben wurde..... Als zweiter Pedell diente ... Willig bis 
1795, wo ihm Dohrs substituirt wurde.” (Geschichte der Univer- 
sitat Gottingen in dem Zeitraum vom Jahre 1820 bis zu threr ersten 
Sdcularfeier im Jahre 1837—vom Universititsrathe Dr. Oesterley, 
Goéttingen 1838, p. 201.) Schafer’ became Oberpedell in 1809 and 
was still in service in 1838. Dohrs served till 1832. Probably 
Schafer und Doris was common student-lingo in Heine’s time. 


Municipal University of Akron. P. R. Koxse. 





A Sreconp Note on Kiopstock’s INDEBTEDNESS TO MILTON 


In a previous number of this periodical (xxv1, 264) I cited from 
Klopstock’s Messias a striking passage which, though it clearly 
betrayed an indebtedness to Milton’s Paradise Lost, had neverthe- 
less, for some reason, been overlooked by European scholars. Sev- 
.eral additional examples of such borrowing seem to have escaped 
them in their studies of Klopstock’s sources. 
Of the highly effective lines in Paradise Lost (1x, 887 ff.) 
Adam, soon as he heard 
The fatal trespass done to Eve, amazed, 
Astonied stood and‘ blank, while horror chill 


Ran through his veins, and all his joints relaxed. 
From his slack hand the garland wreathed for Eve down dropt .. . 


we discern an obvious reminiscence in Klopstock’s (Messias, x11, 
513 ff.) 


Er (se. Chebar) nahm von dem Haupte 
Seinen .. . Kranz, und hielt ihn vor Wehmut 
Kaum in der sinkenden Hand. 


Again, Par. L. vit, 498 f.: 


Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love 


probably influenced Klopstock’s (M. vii, 665 f.) 


So schén war ihr Anschaun, 
So viel Wonne der Seligen war in ihrer Geberde. 


Finally, though I do not recall having seen the matter noted 
elsewhere, Klopstock’s portrayal of the twelve apostles in Canto III 
is apparently indebted, in the way of important suggestions, to 
Milton’s elaborate pen-picture of his “ promiscuous crowd ” in the 


first Book of Paradise Lost. 
C. H. IspersHorr. 


University of Iowa. 
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WILLYAM GODDARD 


I have recently purchased for the Cornell University Library 
a copy of the 1602 black-letter edition of Chaucer, interesting as 
having formerly been in the library of the well-known Elizabethan 
poet and satirist Willyam Goddard. On the blank reverse of the 
portrait of Chaucer Goddard has inscribed a commendatory poem, 
and signed it boldly with his full name. This poem, though short, 
deserves to be preserved, both as the tribute of an Elizabethan man 
of letters to the great master, and as the only relic of Goddard 
(so far as I can discover) outside his three printed works. I have 
transcribed the poem with the original spelling and punctuation: 
If thou yll-rellishe Chaucer for his ryme 
Consider when he liu’d, the age, and tyme 
And then thou’t saie old Geffr’ye neatlie writt 
And showes both elloquence, and curious witt 
Noe age did ere afford a merryer vaine, 
Yet (diu’d into) a deepe and sollid straine 
Willyam Goddard 


The Romaunt of the Rose has been carefully analyzed with 
marginal notes as if Goddard intended to make some literary use 
of the poem; the rest of the volume, however, is free from anno- 
tation. 

JosEPH Quincy ADAMs, JR. 

Cornell University. 





A Manuscript PEerHApPs Lost 


Last August there was printed in American newspapers a cable- 
gram describing the destruction by fire of the municipal buildings 
at Lille. The despatch stated that a portion of the city library, 
housed in a wing of the building, was saved. 

The future will tell whether or not there was included in that 
destruction a text of the Danse Macabre which was bound up with 
Colard Mansion’s print of Gerson’s Dictes moraux des Philosophes. 
The twenty leaves of the manuscript, forced into the same cover 
by the binder, carried two prose notes, a poem on death, in French, 
a copy of the Visio Philibertt, in French verse, and the Danse 
Macabre, this last in a form closer to Lydgate’s English transla- 
tion than are any of the Paris texts that I have seen. 

When in France in 1913, I visited Lille, and after some diffi- 
culty obtained permission to transcribe the Danse Macabre. The 
copy then made will be printed with my forthcoming volume of 
fifteenth century English poems, and if the flames have swept away 
the volume of Gerson marked Incunabula D ii of the Lille library, 
then my transcription will be the only reminder of its former 
existence. 


ELEANOR Prescott HamMmMonp. 
Chicago, Til. 
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The Mechanism of English Style. By Lewis Worthington 
Smith (New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1916). One is perplexed in trying to believe that the author has 
selected the most fitting title for this book. There is much—too 
much—in present tendencies of educational experimentation that 
encourages students to expect easy ‘ways’ of doing hard ‘things.’ 
A declaration of having reduced a subtle, intellectual, and es- 
thetic subject to mechanical rules is likely, therefore, to be read 
into Mr. Smith’s title, and this interpretation will occasion @ priori — 
a classification of his book with approved cross-cuts in the pursuit 
of efficiency. But Mr. Smith’s purpose is sound and serious. The 
mechanical mind will not be flattered by his insistence on a pro- 
found understanding of the distinction between the laws of the 
universal mind and the rules and conventionalities of an art; the 
mind of the less flexible type will recoil from the injunction to 
endeavor to develop an individual style by submission to severe 
and prolonged self-discipline. The disappointment awaiting those 
who may hope to find in this book a refuge from assiduous effort 
is analogous to that of a physician’s patient receiving plain and 
stern advice as to diet, exercise, work, and sleep, in lieu of a pre- 
scription of wonder-working potencies. To heal oneself is the 
meaning of the advice given; and according to the gravity of the 
disorder will probably be the severity of the effort that is to be 
made to correct it. The responsibility has been adroitly shifted to 
the patient. In a corresponding manner, Mr. Smith is primarily 
bent on commending strict and indefatigable self-discipline. To 
assist in this matter, he dissects sentences and paragraphs, ana- 
tomizes literary wholes, and classifies words and phrases, and he is 
willing that this be called a mechanical procedure; but the end in 
view is as organic as personality itself. 

If one were to attempt the suggestion of a title descriptive of 
the purpose of this book, Originality of Style thru Imitation would 
not be wide of the mark. Originality, that is to say, individuality, 
in the practice of a fine art is to be achieved, and the first steps 
must be imitative. This fundamental truth is here enforced by 
analogies that are too commonly not applied to the art of using 
one’s vernacular, ir speech and in literary workmanship; it is also 
enforced by an appeal to reported experience of authors, especi- 
ally that of Stevenson, which is the key-note of Mr. Smith’s argu- 
ment. At places one may be inclined to disapprove a paragraph 
or two as being a trifle too methodical, too pedagogical in a sense 
imposed on a good word by the connotations of the so-called science 
of education. But that is a minor matter in comparison with the 
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merit of a persistent insistence on creative imitation of good writ- 
ers as the initial step in learning to write worthily,—with the 
authentic touch. “ Knowing how and getting the touch” is the 
heading of Mr. Smith’s ninth chapter. It is here that his method 
is codified, and summarily justified: “ We may see how others have 
done, going over the ground after them, and we may try the doing 
for ourselves. Practically, if we wish to carry our practice of the 
literary art, or any other, as far as we can, we should do both... . 
In fact, it seems almost self-evident that the easiest road to achieve- 
ment in any kind of effort is through acquaintance with the experi- 
ence of others. There is no doubt a great deal of drudgery in 
following the details of style in any writer. So there is drudgery 
in mastering the technique of any art.” But in working thru a 
variety of styles one comes in time to perform with “an almost 
instinctive ease ” what had once been drudgery. ‘Then will follow 
the skill of being ourselves “in the written word, saying what we 
please with what effect we please.” 

The method is offered in the form of two series of questions, 
“meant to aid in the study of the writings that make up the body 
of the book.” ‘The texts to be thus studied (Part II, pp. 85-284) 
range from Sir Philip Sidney to James Huneker, with a leap, 
however, from Sidney to DeQuincey. This exclusion of the 
eighteenth century writers is the less commendable because of the 
inclusion of Sidney, whose style is too antiquated for the purpose of 
the book. Moreover, the century unrepresented in the “texts” is 
conspicuous in literary history for a speculative interest in the 
distinction between imitation and originality in composition, and 
Mr. Smith’s book would be an appropriate place for citations from 
the essay by the author of Night Thoughts, entitled Conjectures 
on Original Composition (now accessible in the Jahrbuch of the 
German Shakespeare Society, vol. xxx1x). The essay is con- 
firmative of Mr. Smith’s argument, altho strikingly characteristic 
of the neo-classical period. ‘To know and reverence oneself’ is 
after all the prime admonition, and it remains a thought-provoking 
question to ask, “ Born Originals, how comes it to pass that we die 
Copies?” 

Preceding the chapter in which the method of using the “ texts ” 
is compactly presented in the lists of “Study Questions” and 
“General Questions on Structure” are eight chapters on the sub- 
jects of Skill, Style, “‘ Sentences and their Relations,” Associations 
and Connotations of Words, “'The Rhythm of Prose,” “The Liv- 
ing Spirit and the Dress” (Relation between Form and Sub- 
stance), Usage, and Transformation of Literary Material. As 
already intimated there is little fault to find with the form and 
content of this portion of the book. The writing is clear, direct, 
earnest, and unpretentious; and it is more or less enlivened by 
unusual allusions and new illustrative matter. The student has 
only to be willing to be taught to be rewarded here with sound 
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and lucid instruction in the elementary principles of the art of 
writing. 

The use in the colleges of this book would indicate a change in 
widely favored methods of teaching English Composition. A con- 
viction is spreading that the time allotted to this subject does not 
yield commensurate results; and there is impending, one must 
believe, a bold reconsideration of the place in the curriculum of a 
course in writing, and the ‘ place’ will determine the character of 
the course. Mr. Smith’s book does not solve the difficulty, but it is 
helpful in pointing away from the premature and unfruitful 
theme-writing by which the colleges are distressing the “ hordes of 
freshmen,” and of which “the full force and joint result” may, 
in a cynical mood, be valued merely as the fulfillment of an implied 


boast 
, We bring to one dead level every mind. 


Different methods are now employed in the teaching of this sub- 
ject, but if the average result is of an unsatisfactory character,— 
and there is not much evidence against this assumption,—the con- 
clusion must be that these are all so much at fault as to warrant 
a trial of other methods that may all be believed to be chiefly good. 
The words of a teacher of long ago are applicable to the point. 
Henry Peacham, in the Compleat Gentleman, illustrates his argu- 
ment thus: “ Nor is it my meaning that I would all Masters to be 
tyed to one Method, no more than all the Shires of England to 
come up to London by one high way: there be many equally alike 
good.” J. W. B. 


The Old Wwes’ Tale: a Play, by George Peele, as presented at 
Middlebury College in 1911. Edited with Notes and an Intro- 
duction by Frank W. Cady (Boston, Richard G. Badger; Toronto, 
The Copp, Clark Co., 1916). The Ghost of Jack was on the 
stage, and if the Spirit of Peele was in the pit during the academic 
presentation of this play, it must have been cheered by an assur- 
ance of the stability of refined delight in the fancies of the unso- 
phisticated mind, in the fairies, enchantments, and wonders of a 
world so frankly accepted in childhood as real and so helpful to 
the mature mind in symbolizing subtleties of truth. It is incon- 
ceivable that this kind of symbolism will ever be banished from 
the stage. Even in these so-called realistic days it has remounted 
to a notable degree of public favor. “ In its final effect,” says Mr. 
Cady, “Peele has asked us to look again at the world from the 
point of view of the child, as Barrie has done for this age in Peter 
Pan.” 

For a critical edition of the text of this play and for scholarly 
‘apparatus,’ in which no aspect of the study hitherto bestowed on 
it is not admirably summed up and given a forward look toward 
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further investigations, the student is indebted to Professor Gum- 
mere’s contribution to Gayley’s Representative English Comedies 
(The Macmillan Co., 1903). Mr. Cady supplies something alto- 
gether different, namely a modern players’ edition, designed pri- 
marily, it would seem, for amateurs, altho its use may, conceivably, 
extend into some ‘New Theatre, for ‘semi-professionals’ and 
‘Vagabond Players’ might be well employed in trying it. Mr. 
Cady has, of course, modernized the spelling and by substitutions 
obviated the use of several needlessly plain words. More minute 
attention approved a change in the order of the text, the carrying 
back of lines 728-751 (Gummere’s numbering) to insert them after 
line 650. On the other hand, the chief feature of this edition 
represents a very liberal share of work that could not have been 
done without fine dramatic insight and an aptness in suggesting 
stage-devices. This feature consists in complete stage directions 
for the reproduction of the play, preferably on a reconstructed or 
a modified Elizabethan stage (such as is pictured in the frontis- 
piece). These directions are so full, minute, and appropriate that 
the added value of an analysis of the play with a share of helpful 
comments will be attributed to them. 

In his Introduction, Mr. Cady writes discriminatingly of Peele’s 
use of the induction and of his conformity to “the formula for 
romantic comedy.” He assigns originality to Peele in the “ choice 
of sources for the situations in the play,” and for the point of 
view at which the audience is placed; and he declares the “ present 
human interest which makes worth while a modern presentation ” 
not to lie, probably, “in poetry or characterization,” but “ rather 
in the very things in which Peele showed his originality: the 
perennial child-interest in fairy-tale to which he appealed in his 
choice of sources, and the perennial interest to an adult in return- 
ing to look upon life through the eyes of a child.” 

An examination of the elements of satire and of humor in the 
play leads Mr. Cady to conclude that to retain these effects the 
fairy element must receive the prominent emphasis in any modern 
presentation, which may follow the method represented in this 
edition, or it may be, perhaps best of all, “an out-door presenta- 
tion,” or, “next best,” a setting “upon a modern picture stage.” 
He discusses details of the academic presentation and defends the 
“liberties” taken in the way of introducing dances and songs. 
There is good comment on the rdle of the characters, and a discus- 
sion of stage-business that deserves consideration when another 
attempt may be made to present this play, which has the distinc- 
tion of being the fore-runner of Comus. J. W. B. 


Don Diego Jiménez de Enciso y su Teatro, por Emilio Cotarelo 
y Mori (Madrid, 1914), is an important contribution by this dis- 
tinguished Spanish scholar to our knowledge of the Spanish drama 
of the seventeenth century. While a number of eminent critics, 
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among them Count v. Schack, Latour and Schaeffer have devoted 
considerable space to the discussion of the comedies of Enciso, this 
dramatic poet has never, until the appearance of the present work, 
been subjected to the detailed and intensive study which he so well 
deserved. In fact, so far as Enciso’s life is concerned, all that we 
are told in the works of the critics just mentioned might be summed 
up in half a dozen lines. Concerning the ancestors of our poet Sr. 
Cotarelo mentions one Pedro Jiménez, native of the villa of En- 
ciso, in the province and near the city of Logrofio, whom we find 
in Seville about the middle of the sixteenth century. The poet 
was the eldest son of the jurado Diego Jiménez de Enciso and of 
his second wife dona Isabel de Zuniga, and was born in Seville in 
the parish of Santa Cruz, where he was baptized on August 22, 
1585. There were two other children—daughters: dona Ana, “ que 
pas6é oscuramente su vida,” and dofia Maria, who afterwards mar- 
ried her paternal uncle. A son of this marriage, named Pedro, 
obtained thru the efforts of our poet the habit of the order of 
Santiago, afterwards became the Marquis de Casal, and was a 
personage of much importance in his native city, Seville, of which 
he was one of the Veintecuatros. On the death of his father in 
1599, the poet became the possessor of considerable property in 
Seville, where he resided for many years, being a “ principal cabal- 
lero en aquella gran ciudad, la mas bella e importante entonces en 
Espafia.” He early acquired a reputation as a poet and is men- 
tioned by Lope de Vega in his Jerusalem conquistada, written 
about 1605, and is praised by Cervantes in his Viage del Parnaso 
in 1614. As a dramatic poet Diego Jiménez de Enciso had the 
rare good fortune of being entirely independent of any pecuniary 
returns from his plays, for in addition to his inherited wealth he 
was greatly favored by Philip IV, and by the Count Duke of 
Olivares, several of his comedies being represented in the royal 
palace before the King and Queen. 

Enciso is the author of ten plays, which are analyzed by Sr. 
Cotarelo, considerable space being devoted to the three on which 
his reputation mainly rests: La mayor Hazaia de Carlos V., Los 
Medecis de Florencia, and the most celebrated play of all, Hl Prin- 
cipe Don Carlos. The latter, of which there are two versions—one 
a refundicién by Cafizares—is discussed at great length. It is 
certainly strange that this version of Cafiizares, which was printed 
at Valencia in 1773, is the one that has gained the greatest celebrity. 
Sr. Cotarelo’s study is an excellent piece of work, which has greatly 
enlarged our knowledge of this poet of unquestioned merit, and 
which will be welcomed by all students of the Spanish drama. It 
takes its place beside the same scholar’s work Don Francisco de 
Rojas Zorrilla, as one of the best monographs in this department of 
Spanish literature that has appeared in years. 


H. A. R. 








